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Desalt the Sea Saves Wayward Boy: 


NOW! ELECTRIC TYPING AT LESS THAN 
STANDARD OFFICE TYPEWRITER PRICE! 


Perfect for more accurate billing! 
Solves your secretary problem! 
Easier typing with fewer errors! 


Repeat keys for special jobs! 
Letter-perfect typing results! 
Up to eight clear, clean carbons! 


| 


Adds prestige to your business! 
Truly portable, it carries easily! 
ideal for clean, neat duplication! 


AT LAST! POWER TYPING AT A PRICE 
THAT EVERY BUSINESS CAN AFFORD! 


Now — thanks to the Smith-Corona Electric Portable Typewriter — every 
business, large or small, can completely convert to electric typing at a 
considerable saving over standard manual office machines! 

On this newest of Smith-Coronas—anyone, regardless of typing skill or 
experience—can produce clear, letter-perfect typing results. Each and 
every typing job has the same uniform, crisp, professional look. 
Compact and convenient, the Smith-Corona Electric Portable gives you 
up to eight clear carbon copies, does a neater, finer all-around typing 
job with far less typing effort! 


Why keep a manual typewriter when low-cost electric typing is here — NOW AT A NEW LOW PRICE! 
convert to Smith-Corona Electric Portables today! SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER. 


Smith-Corona etectric PoRTABLE TYPEWRITER 











ADVANTAGE OF THIS 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER? 


k and Lifetime identification card! 


Both are FREE. You merely fill out this postage paid 
reply card and drop in the mails. Th © all there is. 
to it. The FREE book gives you the ex facts on 
the Amazing New Office Laminator—the Apeco Ply- 
On—showing hundreds of office app ions. The 
Lifetime Identification card—with your own name— 
shows you exactly what laminating is and what it 
can mean to you in your own business. Fill out and 
send card today! You'll be glad you did. 


MAARAN 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT NO. 226 
EVANSTON, ILL 








BUSINESS REPLY MAIL 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
Piy-On Division 

2100 West Dempster Street 

Evanston, illinois 











GET THIS NEW FREE BOOK PLUS 
LIFETIME IDENTIFICATION CARD 


This interesting book is filled with a wealth of valuable information 
for every business man. Shows why you need—and can use—the 
new Apeco Ply-On Laminator regardiess of the size of your opera- 
tion. Illustrates hundreds of applications plus additional time and 
money saving facts. You get this FREE book—PLUS—a Lifetime 
identification Card with your own name as a sample of Apeco 
Ply-On Laminating! You'll quickly see the unusual advantages 
found only in this vital new office machine! Send card today! 


American Photocopy Equipment Co. 
2100 W. Dempster St., Evanston, Ili. WORD 's wewesy op 
18 mae, 


‘Mime 
Please send me new free book on the Apeco Pures m, 
Pass. Pon 
Ply-On Laminator and as an actual sample of is 4 
On any f 


laminated material, a lifetime executive identifi- " 


Free Book 


| 


Plus 


Identification 


cation card which carries my own name 


| 


Card 


Company Type of Bus 


Just Fill 
Out and 
Mail 
Today! 


Address 


City - Zone 


Canada: APECO OF CANADA, LTD. 30 Dorchester Ave., Toronto 18, Ont 
Mex APECO DE MEXICO, S.A. Ignacio Esteva, 7 Tacubaya 18, Mexico, O.F 
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PROTECT and BEAUTIFY 
PAPERS 


With Permanent 


PLASTIC FINISH 


Right In Your Own Office With 
the Revolutionary New 








© ALL ELECTRIC 


® FULLY AUTOMATIC 


© FITS ON THE 
CORNER OF pinating Protector yw, y DuPont Mylar. Once through 


the machine makes papers 

tamper-proof . . . guards them 

from becoming dog-eared or torn 

...mo matter how roughly handled. 

~ In addition it adds beauty and bril- 

_ liance.. . prestige and impact that 

lasts forever. Grease marks, ink stains, 

finger smudges... all signs of wear just 
wipe away. The cost — mere pennies! 


Get This NEW FREE BOOK plus Lifetime Identification 
Card personalized With Your Own Name! 


This wonderful book uncovers a host of new ideas on how 
Apeco Ply-On Office Laminating can improve business pro- 
cedures. Shows countless ways it saves time and money in 
many office operations. It's ‘‘must"’ reading for every executive! 
With your FREE book you will also receive as a gift a lifetime, 
executive identification card, personalized with your own name 
as a sample of Apeco Ply-On Laminating. Just fill in and mail 
the attached postcard today! ‘ 


Attached Air Mail Postage Paid Reply Card Will Rush 
Your FREE Book and Identification Card To You! 


American Photocopy Equipment Company « 2100 W. Dempster Street « Evanston, iil. 
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True Story 
of 
Triumph 
over 
Hearing 
Loss! 


lhe greatest victory in Grace 

Thornton’s life was her re- 
turn to the wonderful world of 
sound, after enduring years of 
suffering from a hearing loss. In 
her fascinating story, “I Learned 
to Hear Again,” published by 
Zenith Radio Corporation, Grace 
describes the doubts, fears, frus- 
trations, and despair she once 
knew. Then she relates how she 
gradually gained new hope, new 
confidence with the help of a 
hearing aid. 

In this moving account of per- 
sonal triumph you read what it 
means t.) regain full enjoyment of 
friends’ voices .. . a concert, play, 
or community activity. And as 
she describes her steady advance 
toward better hearing, she gives 
many valuable bits of advice to 
those who now — or who hope to 
— travel the same road. 

This advice, and all the other 
information packed in a warm, 
human story, can be helpful to 
you if you are hard-of-hearing. It 
is yours for the asking from 
Zenith, manufacturer of finest 
quality hearing aids. Simply mail 
coupon below for your free copy 
of “I Learned to Hear Again.” 











HEARING AID DIVISION 
* Dept. 60P 


LLL 


5801 West Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, III 


Please send me your free booklet, “I 
Learned to Hear Again,” published by 
Zenith Radio Corp., with descriptive liter 
ature on Zenith Hearing Aids 














The Tale of Two Turkeys 

By Georce Pratt, Rotarian 

Director, Saw and Tool Works 

Birkenhead, New Zealand 

Comeback of the Wild Turkey, by 
John Stuart Martin [THe Rorarian for 
December], was of particular interest 
to me as I am the keeper of our Club’s 
wild turkeys. We were given three 
young birds supposed to be gobblers. 
One turned out to be a hen. Her two 
brothers were successfully fattened for 
our Christmas dinner, and a gobbler 
mate (unrelated) found for the hen. As 
it is not easy to get reliable information 
about breeding turkeys here, the article 
was of extra interest to me. 

I would appreciate it if you could sup- 
ply literature on the raising of tame 
turkeys as I have had no previous ex- 
perience to guide me. Turkey for our 
next Christmas dinner will probably 
depend on the success or failure of our 
palr. 


Eps. Nore: Our reference files on turkey 
raising are pretty slim. How are yours—fat? 
lf so, maybe you would like to help George 
and his Club dine well next December 


A Problem with Many Facets 
Thinks ArtuurR L. Ferris, Rotarian 
Vice-President, Savings and Loan 

Association 
iltadena, California 

The vocational problem debated in 
THE RovTarian for December [Re: Those 
Gifts] is certainly one with 
many facets for both the giver and the 
receiver. The gifts, like all gifts, 
appropriate as the giver makes them. 
They express thoughtfulness, original- 
ity, kindly regard, and appreciation. 

For years one of the large 
title-insurance companies has been giv- 
ing boxed packages of jams and pre- 
serves to all its customers. These gifts 
are accepted and enjoyed. A competitor 
of this company has been making an 
annual donation to the Orthopaedic Hos- 
pital in the names of all its customers. 
Acknowledgments and thanks for the 
donation are sent to each person by the 
hospital. Needless to say, each recipient 
of the acknowledgment feels the glow 
of being a giver. The two title 
panies create goodwill and happy rela- 
tions with their customers—each in its 
own way. 

As Rotarians, we must analyze this 
problem in the light of “Service above 
Self” and “The Four-Way Test.” Such 
analyses will help you find the solution 


Business 


are as 


several 


com- 


‘There Ils No Shadow at 70’ 

Holds E. M. Correr, D.O. 

Retired Physician 

Virginia Beach, Virginia 

Harry Elmore Hurd has written an 
article of great value [/n the Shadow of 


THE Rotarian for December] 


Seventy. 
and one which should stimulate more 
of an interest in living in those who 
may have found “retirement” irksome. 

However, I register an objection to 
the title, if you will pardon me. There 
is no shadow, The other day I was asked 
by a young man what my sensations 
were at my age, 78. I assured him that 
he need not fear any great change in his 
feelings and in his enjoyment of life if 
he kept mentally and, to a certain de- 
gree, physically active. I told him I had 
to get outside of myself and look at my- 
self if I wished to believe my years had 
reached beyond the shadow and were 
70 and 8. We of more years have passed 
beyond the shadow and with the great 
light of eternal sunshine directly over 
us there is no shadow. 

And what am I doing now that I am a 
retired physician? I am managing a 
hotel during the Autumn, Winter, and 
Spring seasons—on a codperative basis. 
If the hotel makes money, I make 
money. If it doesn’t, I don’t. However, 
if it doesn’t, I will have had an oppor- 
tunity to savor the zest I receive from 
what is still an active life. 

And in the Summertime? Last year 
I played a réle in Paul Green’s The Con- 
federacy, a drama which is staged here 
in Virginia Beach during the months of 
June, July, and August. I never missed 
a curtain cal] last year. I plan not to 
in 1959. 


Don’t Rock Life Away 
Says A. E,. Cuauncey, Rotarian 
Retired Realtor 
St. Joseph-Benton Harbor, Michigan 
I was much interested in Harry El- 
more Hurd’s In the Shadow of Seventy 
[THE Rorarian for December]. 


I have been advising my young 





First Miss in 41 Years 

For Wm. N. KELLy, Rotarian 

Past Service 

Vancouver, B. C., Canada 

For the first time since 1917 my 
copy of THe Rorarian has evi- 
dently gone astray. This may con- 
stitute a record, but I’m not very 
happy in missing the most ap- 
preciated monthly that comes my 
way. Will you kindly mail a 
copy of the January issue to me? 











friends who are nearing the retirement 
age of 65 to have something in view to 
occupy the time during their remaining 
years, and not to sit in an easy chair 
and rock their life away. 

I myself did not retire until I was 
78. My first job [Continued on page 58) 
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THIS Rotary MontTH 


NEWS FROM 1600 RIDGE AVENUE, EVANSTON, [LLINOIS, U.S.A. 


NOMINEES. Choices of the Nominating Committee for President of Rotary International 
for 1959-60 and 1960-6] are Harold T. Thomas, of Auckland, New Zealand, and J. Edd 
McLaughlin, of Ralls, Tex., U.S.A. (For biographies of these men and for an expla— 
nation of the new plan in which the President-Elect serves as a member of the Board 


of Directors for a year, see page 45.) 


PRESIDENT. As this issue went to press, President Clifford A. Randall was presiding 
over a week-long meeting of the Board of Directors at Rotary's Central Office in 
Evanston, Ill., U.S.A. Decisions reached at this meeting will be reported in the 
April issue. After dispatching other administrative matters on his desk, he was to 
begin a three-week journey visiting Rotary Clubs in the U. S. West and South. On 
the President's schedule is also a Rotary visit to Europe which will include attend- 
ance at the annual RIBI Conference in Brighton, England, April 30-May 3... . For 
a glimpse of earlier Presidential visits, see page 39. 


CONVENTION. With Rotary's 50th Annual Convention in New York, N. Y., only three 
months away—the dates are June 7—-ll—plans for program, entertainment, and hos- 
pitality features are ot oe toward final form. Planners hope that attendance will 
exceed the all-time h set in New York in 1949: 15,961. Early indications are that 
it may. Still, good hotel accommodations remain in abundance. Make your arrangements 
now through the Rotary Convention Hotel Committee, c/o New York Convention and Visi- 
tors Bureau, 90 East 42d Street, New York 17, N. Y¥. THE EASY WAY TO DO IT IS TO USE 
THE FORM PROVIDED IN THE BACK OF THIS ISSUE. 


6 MILLION DOLLARS. Total contributions made to The Rotary Foundation since its 
start in 1917 reached the 6-million—dollar mark on January 14, 1959. Of this 
amount, more than 3 million dollars has been spent in awarding Rotary Fellowships to 
1,202 young men and women. Other funds have been spent for research fellowships in 
the medical, social, and scientific fields; for relief work among war sufferers; for 
promotion of youth activities: and for other activities to further world under- 
standing. 


MEETINGS. Magazine Committee........ PADFUALY: Barc sscc cake te te trees Evanston, Ill. 
Finance Committee......... SOR: Mame bpm e se ooo uss 6 4 eb O40 Evanston, Ill, 
REMINDER. Rotary Clubs in the U.S.A. which intend to propose a candidate for 


Director of RI for 1959-60 and 1960-61 have been reminded that April l—a date 
fixed by RI By—Laws—is the deadline for filing with the General Secretary of 

Rotary International a Club resolution naming a candidate. Affected are U.S.A. 
Zones 1, 2, and 3. 


NEW "Manual." Recently off the press is a new edition of the “Manual of Procedure," 
basic reference book on Rotary policies and procedures supplementing its Constitu- 
tional documents. It also contains the complete text of the RI Constitution and 
By-Laws, and the Rotary Club Constitution and the recommended Rotary Club By-Laws. 
Copies have been mailed to all Rotary Club Secretaries; additional copies are 
available at the Central Office for 60 cents each. 


VITAL STATISTICS. On January 27, 1959, there were 10,050 Rotary Clubs and an es- 
timated 470,000 Rotarians. New Clubs since July l, 1958, totalled 178. 








The Object of Rotary 


is to encourage and foster the ideal of 
service as a basis of worthy enterprise 
and, in particular, to encourage and 
foster: 





First. The development of acquaint- 
ance as an opportunity for service; 

Second. High ethical standards in 
business and professions, the recogni- 
tion of the worthiness of all useful oc- 
cupations, and the dignifying by each 
Rotarian of his occupation as an oppor- 
tunity to serve society; 


Third. The application of the ideal 
of service by every Rotarian to his per- 
sonal, busi and ty life; 

Fourth. The advancement of inter- 
national understanding, goodwill, and 

ace through a world fellowship of 
Coieees and professional men united in 
the ideal of service. 
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407 RETURN 


INVESTMENT 
ANNUALLY | 


with Coin Operated 


SPEED WASH 


The self service 
Commercial Laundry 








You may not believe it— 
but it’s true! Housewives 
prefer these multi machine, 
coin operated laundries — 
because a week’s washing 
can be done at one time, 
and save up to 50% on 
their laundry bill. New Speed Queen 
specially designed washer with short 20 
minute complete cycle — nearly doubles 
coin store income in comparison to other 
manufacturers’ washers. 

Speed Wash installations are open 24 
hours a day, 7 days a week. 

It is America’s fastest growing business 
with single installations rapidly expand- 
ing into chain operations encompassing 
entire cities and territories. 

20 Washers, 6 to 10 drying tumblers 
equipped with coin meters are required 
for a typical Speed Wash installation. 
An investment of from $11,000.00 to 
$14,000.00. Business then runs itself. No 
attendants required. Maintenance, coin 
collection, janitorial services can all be 
handled by contract services. 

As a professional man or a successful 
businessman, Speed Wash offers the op- 
portunity to add 4 to 8 thousand dollars 
to your income yearly with little or no 
supervision. No expert training, no spec- 
ial knowledge necessary. You continue 
your occupation without interference. 
Speed Wash stores now in operation are 
returning 40% to 60% annually on in- 
vestments. An unprecedented business 
Opportunity for growth and income. We 
supply store planning. A financing plan 
is available to get you started. For com 
plete information, call or write 


SPEED QUEEN 
A Division of 
McGraw-Edison Company, 
Commercial Dept. N 
RIPON, WISCONSIN 












SOMEWHERE we may have a reader 
who, on seeing the Ken Wylie story, 
will ask why an article on desalting the 
in his Rotary Magazine? It 
proper question, but we don’t expect it 
to come from any men living near the 
Nullarbor Plain, the Kalahari Desert, 
the Sahara Desert, the Atacama Desert, 
or some other places we might name. If, 
by some magic, you could get floods of 
fresh water into these sun-baked, 
tureless regions, how they would 
While waiting for such unlikely 
magic, the thing to do is to watch the 
patient scientist as he strives for the 
best and cheapest process of freshening 
salt water. We are proud of Mr. Wylie’s 
colorful careful study and offer it to 
you and the world as a public service. 


sea is a 


mois- 
blos- 
som! 


AND speaking further of matters scien- 


tific, we feel a special debt to Dr. Joseph 
Kaplan for his article on the IGY. Way 
back in the earthbound days of 1956, 


Dr. Joe told you in these pages that the 
International Geophysical Year was com- 
ing and told what scientists and Govern- 
hoped it might achieve. Now, 
with the Year just ended last Decem- 
ber 31, he has, on our urging, tried to 
sort out some of its principal findings 
for you. Scientists don’t like 
ried and shouldn't be. We deduce that 
Dr. Kaplan met our tight deadline be- 
of his long-time hope that Ro- 
tarians would take an active interest in 
and help the world to filter the maxi- 
good out of the International 
Geophysical Year. 


ments 


to be hur- 


cause 


mum 


WE’VE BEEN FRAMED! The 
this Magazine have been torn out, 
clipped and 
passed around, and otherwise 
Now them has been framed! 
This history was recently made in El 


pages of 
filed 
away, pasted, interlined, 
used, 


one of 


Centro, California, where Rotarians were 
so proud to see the one-page article Bob 





Drives Home a Point in the January, 
1959, issue that they had it framed and 
presented it to their member Bob Ches- 
nut and along with it a certificate of 
appreciation for his work with crippled 
children which the article described. 
The photo (bottom of page) shows Club 
President Chas. W. Lasher, Bob Ches- 
nut, and Carlos Worrall. 


here much about the 
land of which our cover affords a 
glimpse. It is Turkey and there is a 
slightly larger picture of it in the center 
of this issue. The scene here in the cov- 


NO NEED to say 


The ROTARIAN 


Our 
Cover 


er photograph shows the mosque at 
Ortakoy near Istanbul, which your 
grammar-school maps may have called 
Constantinople. The picture is by Dun- 
can Edwards, a U. S. photographer who 
lives in Sicily, and was provided to us 
by Free Lance Photographers, Inc. 


WATCH for April—for the next issue of 





this Magazine. It’s to be a “Com- 
munity Issue’—Community Service, 
community improvement, community 


management. Practically the entire is- 
Kingsley Davis is a sociologist who 
is expert on world-population trends, 
He will be in the issue with a major 
article. Luther Hodges is the business- 
man Governor of North Carolina. He 
will ask you whether your town really 
wants more industry and if so how to go 
after it. Baker Brownell is an authority 
on the small community and will share 
with you his ideas on whether it’s worth 
saving. What is life like for a city man- 
ager in Norway? What do Rotary Clubs 
the globe around do to help their com- 
munities? What do the experts mean 
by “urban renewal”? Watch for your 
April issue. Read it, use it, pass it 
around and, if you’re moved to 
comment, write to your . Eps. 


sue, 


1959 Convention of Rotary international, New York, N. Y., U.S.A., June 7-11, 1959 
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Avo OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


A journalism graduate 
of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, KENNETH M. WYLIE 
is an editor for a research 
foundation and a spare- 
time free-lancer. Scien- 
tific subjects are his 
forte, his aim being to Wylie 
.make them easy to understand. He 
writes poetry, is winding up a novel, 
longs to own a red sports car. Married, 
he has a baby girl, lives in I)linois. 

Jo CHAMBERLIN does public-relations 
work for an organization exhibiting re- 
stored historic houses in Tarrytown, 
N. Y. He contributes to many magazines, 
has appeared before in THE ROTARIAN. 
He says he’s a “retired” golfer and skier. 

ALBERT DEUTSCH began 


writing about mental 
illness as a New York 
newspaperman inthe 

’40s. Since then he has 

won several awards for : 
his contributions to the . 


field of mental health, Deutsch 
and has been called “a 
power in U. S. medical journalism.” He 
has authored several books on the sub- 
ject, is now at work on another dealing 
with research in mental problems... . 
AuLex K. Mackay and ALLAN C. MACNEISH 
pooled their talents for the article about 
Canada’s successful probationary sys- 
tem. The former is clerk of the Magis- 
trates Court in Hamilton, Ont., and a 
Rotarian; the latter is a public-relations 
counsel and _ free-lance Harvey 
writer of Toronto, Ont., 
and an ex-newspaperman 
and magazine editor. 

ROTARIAN CHARLES B. 
Stecner, of Titusville, 
Pa. is a lawyer who 
knows his town’s history 
well, and has himself - Stegner 
helped to shape it as City Solicitor and 
Mayor. He has three children, six grand- 
children. . . . R. F. Rutscn, of Bern, 
Switzerland, is a consulting geologist. 
He has served Rotary International as 
District Governor and Committee mem- 
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By R. F. RUTSCH 


Rotarian, Bern, Switzerland 


S WE Rotarians, on our sev- 
eral continents, adjusted our 
calendars to Rotary’s birth- 

day last month, the thoughts of 
many of us turned back to another 
era ... to the years just before 
Rotary was born in 1905. 

What a time those years recall, 
and what ephemeral magnifi 
cence! The quiet of my home cit} 
of Bern, Switzerland, now 
and then disturbed by the noise 
of an automobile rushing through 


was 


8 





the streets at 30 kilometers an 
hour. On our stages were per- 
formed the works of _ Ibsen, 
Schnitzler, Gerhart Hauptmann, 
and Strindberg. In the literary 
salons, people were enthusiasti- 
cally discussing Jugendstil and 
Zola, d’Annunzio, Oscar Wilde, 
Ellen Key, and Haeckel’s Weltraet- 
sel. Count Zeppelin had just un- 
dertaken his first attempt at flight 
in a dirigible. 

All was well with the Kings and 
Emperors of our neighboring 
States. Wilhelm II—with mus- 
tache always highly waxed—is 
today at a naval review in Kiel 
and tomorrow in Rome with King 
Vittorio Emmanuele, giving an 
address in which there is much 
talk of God, The worthy old Franz 
Josef has had a meeting with Czar 
Nicholas in Vienna because of mi- 
nor internal troubles. And Ed- 
ward VII has travelled to a highly 
official reception in Paris, where 
he formerly loved to travel unof- 
ficially whenever the tight reins 
of the old Queen Victoria slack- 
ened a little. 

It was a glorious time! 

America lay far away. If any- 
one had said that an idea of an 
unknown Chicago lawyer would 
one day bring together in Switz- 
erland and 110 other nations men 
from all our communities, people 
would have laughed in his face. 

But was it really such a glori- 
ous time? 

The ruined houses of the Boers 
still smoldered in South Africa. 
Soon the first shots of the Russo- 
Japanese War would be fired. In 
Russia the workers had split into 
two parties which called them- 
selves Mensheviks and _ Bolshe- 
viks, and in the year of 1903 
the Labour party of England was 
founded. 

In the colonial empires a fever- 
ish tension reigned...All the con- 
flicts which had formerly been 
confined to Europe now spread 
themselves gradually throughout 
the entire earth. Great spiritual 
tensions developed and grew 
larger. 

It would be false to claim that 
Paul Harris called Rotary into 
life because of a clear recognition 
of these circumstances and the 
dangers inherent in them. But 
he and the men who supported 


him in his aspirations must cer- 
tainly have noticed them. That 
reckless selfishness would now be 
challenged by the concept of mu- 
tual trust and by the principle of 
service. 

This movement was to be be- 
gun not by nations but by indivi- 
duals—by men who, thanks to 
their places in commerce, the pro- 
fessions, and in political life could 
influence national behavior. And 
even as the formerly self-sufficient 
continents were coming together 
in a closer community, so must 
such a movement claim all civil- 
ized people. 

Where do we stand today? 

Thrones and their pomp have 
been discarded, mighty colonial 
empires have been dissolved, and 
the 1,000-year Reich of the cor- 
poral from the Austrian Braunau 
has been swept away like dust 
For they all—monarchies and dic- 
tatorships alike—transgressed an 
iron law: the law which decrees 
that naked force shall not endure 
forever 


Topay the people of the earth 
are split into two camps between 
which it seems almost impossible 
to build a bridge We know, 
though, that ruthless might must 
also pass away. In the phalanx 
against the abuse of power, 
against the deprivation of human 
rights and the nonrecognition of 
human dignity, Rotary modestly 
stands. 

For Rotary has spread itself 
over the entire civilized world 
and has rallied hundreds of thou- 
sands to its support. Because the 
idea of Paul Harris attempts to 
substitute service for power, 
friendliness for hate, and under- 
standing and goodwill for reck- 
lessness in business and political 
life, it will live much longer than 
the regimes of despots and of dic- 
tators. 

As long as we endeavor with all 
our strength to press ever onward 
toward our goals, as long as we 
do not exhaust ourselves in an 
empty chase after a superorgan- 
ization, as long as we avoid 
glutted _ self-satisfaction—forget- 
ting neither our ideals nor the 
necessity of doing battle for them 
—just so long need we have no 
fear for the fate of Rotary. 
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THE season of District Confer. 
ences nears its peak in March... 
with 41 of Rotary’s 258 Districts 
holding their annual meetings this 
month and 97 in April. 7) 
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What Weve 


A leader of the International Geophysical Year 


makes a preliminary report on its findings. 


By JOSEPH KAPLAN 


Chairman of the United States National Committee for the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year, Dr. Kaplan has been associated with the Uni- 
versity of California department of physics since 1928, holds many 
professional honors, is an active Rotarian in West Los Angeles, Calif. 
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an scientific discoveries al- 
ready emerging from the just- 
completed International Geophys- 
ical Year reach, like the IGY itself, 
from the ocean depths to outer 
space. Here, for example, are 
some of the most remarkable find- 
ings: 

1. There is 40 percent more ice 
in the world than we had thought 

2. Antarctica may not be a con- 
tinent. 

3. A new low temperature has 
been recorded. 

4. The world is growing warm- 
er. 

5. Heretofore unknown 
countercurrents exist. 

6. Mineral riches floor a large 
area of the Pacific. 

7. X rays from the sun’s corona 
cause the ionosphere to absorb ra- 
dio signals during periods of solar 
flares, 

8. A hydrogen-gas 
phere” is believed to exist be- 
tween the earth and the sun. 

9. The earth’s magnetic field 
may possibly be sharply affected 
by other magnetic fields in space. 

10. A deadly radiation 
exists above the earth, a discovery 
made possible through use of the 
most spectacular “tool’”’ of the IGY 
—the instrumented earth satellite. 

The International Geophysical 
Year ended December 31, 1958, 
and evaluation of the enormous 


ocean 


~atmos- 


band 


*See 1GY—International Geophysical 
Year, by Joseph Kaplan, Tue Rorarian for 
June, 1956. 
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quantity of data obtained will con- 
tinue for many months, so this can 
only be a preliminary report. But 
we know now that the IGY has 
been a period of remarkable 
achievement, sparking meaning- 
ful discoveries which have in sev- 
eral cases revolutionized our 
thinking about the events of our 
universe, providing an example of 
successful international codpera- 
tion in a program of mutual bene- 
fit during a time of great interna- 
tional tension, and stimulating the 
imagination of men everywhere, 
quickening the interest of young 
people in science. 

The IGY was primarily a pro- 
gram of basic research, a seeking 
after first causes. Its most signifi- 
cant achievement, therefore, is in 
the data, the information about 
our universe, that it has provided. 

To assure that these data are 
put to their fullest use and are 
made available to all scientists, 
three World Data Centers have 
been set up. One is in the United 
States, another is in the Soviet 
Union, and the third is in Western 
Europe, with branches in the Far 
East. To each of these centers a 
full set of IGY data is being sent. 
The collection and housing of 
these data began early in the IGY 
and will continue until completed. 

What is the nature of the data? 

1. Ice volume in the Antarctic 
is one example. Our estimates of 
that have been revised upward by 
more than 40 percent. Prior to the 


IGY, it was thought there was 
some 3,240,000 cubic miles of ice 
in the world, with Antarctica ac- 
counting for 90 percent of the 
total. It is now estimated, based 
on IGY Antarctic findings of ice 
depths up to 14,000 feet, that the 
total is more nearly 4,500,000 
cubic miles. 

2. Ice thicknesses were revealed 
by seismic sounding techniques 
—setting off explosions in the ice 
and measuring the time it takes 
for the sound of the explosion to 
travel through the ice to under- 
lying bottom and return to a mi- 
crophone at the surface. The same 
techniques served to chart the un- 
derlying contours of a consider- 
able portion of the land mass of 
Antarctica. The discovery by U. 5. 
scientists of a deep underwater 
trough led to the conclusion that 
there may be a major division be- 
tween East and West Antarctica, 
while other findings suggest that 
Antarctica is in part a complex of 
island and mountain chains. 

3, 4. Antarctic weather data ac- 
quired during the IGY included a 
new record low temperature of 
-125.3° Fahrenheit, reported by 
Soviet scientists at the Vostok 
Station. A study of temperature 
records in the Little America area 
since 1912 reveals a 5° F. rise in 
average temperature. This com- 
pares with 10° F. rise at Spitzber- 
gen in the Arctic during the same 
period. Should this warming 
trend continue and be accom- 
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panied by a large-scale melting of 
the great icecaps of Greenland and 
Antarctica, we could look for 
greatly increased precipitation, 
the raising of sea levels, and pos- 
sibly even changes in the circula- 
tion of the oceans and the atmos- 
phere. 

5. Two major countercurrents 
in the Pacific Ocean and one in the 
Atlantic were found by IGY ocean- 
ographers. One of the Pacific cur- 
rents flows opposite to the surface 
equatorial eurrent, transporting a 
billion cubic feet a second at 
depths of from 200 to 1,000 feet. 
The other Pacific current lies be- 
neath the surface 200 miles north 
of the equator and transports 1% 
billion cubic feet of water a sec- 
ond. The Atlantic countercurrent 
flows opposite to and about 9,000 
feet beneath the Gulf Stream, 
moving at a rate of eight miles a 
day. These findings are signifi- 


cant for our understanding of cir- 


culation patterns, weather, and 
climate, and also for the location 
and quantity of ocean-food stocks. 

6. Oceanographic studies have 
also revealed a large region at the 
bottom of the Pacific Ocean laden 
with nodules of manganese and 
iron with up to one percent of co- 
balt mixed with copper. It ap- 
pears economically feasible to re- 
cover these minerals, the value of 
which is estimated at about $500,- 
000 a square mile. 

Studies of oceanography, glaciol- 
ogy, and meteorology are all 
related, for the inter- 
change of water between these 
three mediums is a major factor 
in our weather and climate. IGY 
studies of the upper atmosphere 
also are closely related. 

7. Throughout the 18 months of 


closely 
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the IGY the sun was kept under 
constant observation. One of the 
reasons that this particular period 
was selected for the IGY was that 
it coincided with the maximum of 
the 11-year cycle of activity on the 
sun’s surface. Actually, solar ac- 
tivity during the IGY exceeded 
astronomers’ expectations, and 
the records that have been made 
of flares, prominences, and sun- 
spots are unprecedented in com- 
pleteness. Research based on 
these data promises much in in- 
creasing our understanding of 
solar processes and their relation 
to various terrestrial effects. 


Photos: National Academy of Sciences—IGY 


One of these effects is the black- 
ing out of radio signals during 
periods of solar flares. Ordinarily, 
ultraviolet radiation electrifies a 
region 50-250 miles above the 
earth, known as the ionosphere, 
so that it reflects short-wave radio 
signals. By means of rocket-borne 
instruments, IGY scientists dis- 
covered that during solar flares, 
X rays extend the lowest layer of 
the ionosphere some 12 miles 
downward, and increase its ioniza- 
tion to the point where radio 
signals are absorbed rather than 
reflected. An additional experi- 
ment during a recent solar eclipse 





showed that the source of the X 
rays is the sun’s corona, while the 
absence of ultraviolet radiation 
during the eclipse suggests the 
disk as its source. These and re- 
lated findings should help in the 
development of more effective ra 
dio-communications techniques 

8. Studies of whistlers (very 
low frequency signals such as 
those which originate in thunder- 
storms near the surface of the 
earth, curve thousands of miles 
out in space, and return to earth 
in the opposite hemisphere as 
whistlelike sounds) have led sci 
entists to believe that an iono 
spheric transmitting layer must 
extend much farther into space 
than originally thought. It is also 
now believed that the space be- 
tween the sun and the earth is 
filled with a tenuous ‘“atmos- 
phere” made up largely of hydro- 
gen gas from the sun 

9. Experiments 
aboard ship on several trips to 
Antarctica, by balloon studies, 
and on an airplane that circled 
the earth at the equator have led 
to important new findings about 
cosmic rays. IGY scientists found 
sharp variations in cosmic-ray 
trajectories from those expected 
on the assumption that the earth’s 
magnetic field was uniform and 
therefore would act uniformly on 
cosmic rays. The so-called cosmic 
ray equator was found to be as 
much as 45 degrees west of the 
geomagnetic equator, leading sci- 
entists to think that the earth’s 
magnetic field may be subject to 
perturbances from other magnetic 
fields in space, possibly associated 
with recurring clouds of solar par 
ticles. 

10. The launching of instru 
mented earth satellites is of itself 
an event of historic importance 
With this development scientists 
can now send their instruments 
high above the earth's atmosphere 
for extended periods of time, 
learning many facts of our uni 
verse that were hidden from us 
Through satellites in the IGY pro 
gram, we have already discovered 
a band of intense radiation begin 
ning about 250 miles above the 
earth. This radiation band, made 
up of charged particles probably 
replenished by solar plasmas, lies 
trapped in the earth’s magnetic 
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field, and leakage of the particles 
may be associated with geomag- 
netic disturbances and auroral dis- 
plays. Scientists regard this dis- 
covery as important both to our 
understanding of the processes 
that take place in the upper at- 
mosphere and to future space ex- 
ploration. 

This list of IGY scientific dis- 
coveries is by no means complete; 
it is merely suggestive of the 
kinds of findings that have al- 
ready been made. The greatest 
discoveries in all probability lie 
in the future. With regard to the 
immediate future, a number of 
programs begun during the IGY 
are to be continued for the next 
12 months under the name of In- 
ternational Geophysical Codédpera- 


Understanding of the IGY was fur- 
thered in District 789 by circulation 
among Rotary Clubs of a program 
prepared by Great Barrington, Mass., 
Rotarians. A globe accompanied it. 


tion—1959. Oceanographic stud- 
ies, the Antarctic program, satel- 
lite studies, and the very compre- 
hensive photographing of the sun 
will be maintained as internation- 
al programs. In addition, data 
from all the fields of geophysical 
research undertaken during the 
IGY will continue to be ex- 
changed. 

In this connection it is impor- 
tant to remember that IGY data is 
available to everyone; even 
though a nation could not contri- 
bute data on the same scale as the 
largest countries, it nevertheless 
shares fully in the information 
made available by the IGY. There- 
by the base of geophysical re- 
search will be broadened, involv- 
ing the talents and genius of all 
the world’s scientists in the solv- 
ing of questions that concern all 
mankind. 

The somewhat special nature of 


international codperation during 
the IGY, and its very real success 
in this field, deserves some consid- 
eration, both as a record of 
achievement and as a _ possible 
model for future programs involv- 
ing men from many countries 
working toward a common goal. 

In its national and internation- 
al structure, the IGY has been the 
product of private individuals 
working within civilian scientific 
agencies. Governments have sup- 
ported the IGY in the U.S.A. and 
in other countries, and military 
organizations have provided very 
generous logistics support. The 
control of the program, however 
—what was to be studied as well 
as the way it would be studied— 
remained throughout in the hands 
of the scientists themselves. In- 
ternational coéperation was nei- 
ther a sentimental afterthought 
nor a decorative touch; the nature 
of the fields of study demanded a 
world-wide approach. 

The structure through which 
the IGY performed its tasks was 
remarkably simple. The Interna- 
tional IGY Committee (CSAGI) 
was set up by the International 
Council of Scientific Unions. This 
committee in turn called upon the 
senior scientific groups in each 
country to form committees and 
design a program of international 
geophysical research. The _ pro- 
gram as finally adopted and the 
criteria of study were the product 
of a number of international meet- 
ings. No elaborate bureaucracy 
was needed on the international 
or national level and none was 
created. The decisions were in the 
hands of those who would actually 
carry out the program—who un- 
derstood what was desired and the 
most expeditious way to accom- 
plish their aims. 

By definition the IGY cut across 
many boundaries, both political 
and intellectual. And one of its 
major accomplishments is in the 
effect it has had on scientists 
themselves. It is a commonplace 
that we live in an age of increas- 
ing specialization, where more 
and more men are devoting them- 
smaller and smaller 
areas of activity. The grand scope 
of the IGY has pointed the way to 
the interdependence of these va- 
rious scientific specialists. Just 


selves to 
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as the physical events of Nature 
are linked together, so too the 
studies of these phenomena are 
linked together. Meteorologists 
study weather, glaciologists study 
ice, and oceanographers study the 
seas, but all of them are concerned 
with the earth’s heat and water 
balance. In the upper atmos- 
phere, a solar flare results in 
geomagnetic storms, ionospheric 
disturbances and radio blackouts, 
auroral displays, and often in a de- 
crease in cosmic-ray incidence. 
Each of these events is related to 
all the others, and it is a major 
accomplishment of the IGY that 
scientists, specialists in these va- 
rious disciplines, have been work- 
ing together, tracing the intercon- 
nections, and in the process learn- 
ing more about their individual 
specialties. 


, 

Pe importance for science of 
this sort of codperation is obvious. 
Less obvious, but equally impor- 
tant, is the impact IGY has had 
on traditional views of basic re- 
search. My nation, particularly, 
is one of practical people, not 
much given to the “impractical- 
ity” of pure research. But science 
is the touchstone of our modern 
civilization, and without basic re- 
search there can be no progress 
in science. This, I believe, is now 
much more generally recognized, 
and I credit this recognition to the 
impact that the IGY has had on 
the imagination of men every- 
where 

The imagination of our children 
in particular has been captured 
by IGY. To many adults, recent 
scientific achievements appear as 
marvelous and miraculous, or as 
threatening, or quite possibly as 
unnecessary. To children, how- 
ever, these things are the very 
fabric of their lives. For them, 
“the man in the moon” is dead, re- 
placed by the very real fact that 
men are even now attempting to 
send their probing rockets to the 
moon and beyond. 

The intellectual adventure that 
was at the heart of the IGY has 
entered into their lives. Their en- 
thusiasm leads me to hope that 
the Age of Space, upon whose 
threshold we now stand, will also 
be the age of a new renaissance in 
the spirit of man. 
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Illustrations by 
Lucille Follmer 


My ideas about children had come wholly from literary sources. ... But the births of my 


own two energetic daughters signalled the start of my real education. For it I wish to say: 


Thank You, Girls 


hi BACHELOR DAYS my ideas 
about children came wholly from 
literary sources: Charles Lamb 
and his dream children, the Rev- 
erend Charles Dodgson and his 
Alice, Alexander Woollcott and 
his shy, pinafored young ladies. 
All these children in books mind- 
ed their own business and spoke 
courteously when spoken to. It 
was a pleasant, Renoir-like pic- 
ture that I conjured up, and one 
that appealed to me strongly. 

It never occurred to me that all 
three of these charming eulogists 
of children were bachelors. Book- 
ish bachelors at that, who could 
flee to the safety and solitude of 
their studies after their pepper- 
mint candy and stories had run 
out. They didn’t know what they 
were talking about. As a result, 
my knowledge of kids had to be 
gained the hard way. 

My real education began with 
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the births of my two energetic, 
realistic daughters, I thought I 
knew something about women be- 
fore they showed up, but I was 
wrong. Not a day goes by that I 
am not brushed up (or brushed 
off) on some facet of female guile 
I never knew existed. 

Part of my difficulty derives 
from the fact that I write stories 
for a living. And as anyone in 
this business knows, there are two 
main plots: (1) Cinderella, and 
(2) come-to-realize. 

A famous magazine editor told 
me he had bought the Cinderella 
story 5,000 times. We all know it. 

Here’s how the come-to-realize 
story goes: 

A man and woman, either mar- 
ried or about to be, squabble un- 
til, through some happenstance 
or gimmick, one of them comes to 
realize that the other is really 
“the only one who matters,” and 


By JO CHAMBERLIN 


Rotarian, The Tarrytowns, N. Y. 


surrenders happily to LOVE. 
The birth of a baby is usually the 
clincher to this tale, and baby 
spurs Pop on to greater things. 

After my two daughters were 
born I found myself as the bum- 
bling hero of a come-to-realize 
plot all right, but instead of spur- 
ring me on to money, success, and 
power, the arrival of my daugh- 
ters practically drove me nuts. 

I didn’t know what to do when 
I found myself playing the lead 
in this soap-opera plot. I didn’t 
know where to begin—to do what 
to whom—to restore to our fam- 
ily the peace and friendship my 
wife and I had once enjoyed. 

I soon learned I didn’t need to 
do anything. After the birth of 
Ann and Maria, everything was 
done to or for me. Peace and 
quiet became words in the dic- 
tionary. My real education had 
begun, and this is what I have 
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absorbed the hard way from these 
two lovable, sometimes unspeak- 
able, but unforgettable charac- 
ters. Ann is 7, a mischievous red- 
head with a compact, energetic 
frame. Maria, 6, has dark blond 
hair. gray eyes, and a firm mind. 

These are the things that I 
learned: 

1. Children renew your discov- 
ery of life. 

Do you remember how you felt 
on seeing your first theatrical 
performance? You experience it 
again with your children. Do you 
recall the first time you tasted 
crepes suzette, or ate lobster? 


r 
Pe best thing about my edu- 
cation has been the renewal of 
these exciting first experiences 
with sights, sounds, tastes, smells, 
and textures. 

Happy Trails to You is the 
theme song of Roy Rogers’ TV 
Westerns, and my daughters 
never miss one. I have to watch, 
too. Mr. Rogers comes up with a 
yarn every week, but nobody can 
go on indefinitely without repeat- 
ing. At first I amused myself by 
recognizing those Western plots 
that I had once used when I 
wrote for the pulp magazines 
years ago. Then I discovered 
that I could get through these 
epics if I didn’t look at the TV 
screen at all, but simply watched 
the play of emotions on my daugh- 
ters’ faces. The stories were all 
fresh and wonderful to them — 
and their faces were to me. 

2. Through the youngsters you 
meet everybody. 

One day my wife was in a New 
York department store with the 
girls. Maria, then aged 4, round 
and fat, rested her chin over the 
men’s shirt counter, and demand- 
ed of a salesman, “Do you know 
what’s the matter with me?” 

“No,” he replied 

“T’ll tell you what’s the matter 
with me,” Maria said. “My pants 
are coming down.” 

The man was delighted. He 
has never forgotten the occasion, 
but he remembers my wife solely 
“as the mother of those two cute 
girls.” It takes time to accustom 
yourself to not being anybody in 
particular any more. You're just 
something called a parent. 

3efore the children came, my 
wife and I bought all our gro- 
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ceries at the supermarket in 15 
minutes flat. Now with our young 
helpers it takes an hour and we 
wind up with four extra bags of 
potato chips, three jars of pickles, 
and only those breakfast foods 
whose boxes contain such pre- 
miums as detective shields, dog 
whistles, voice throwers, or fact 
sheets on how to trap a bear or 
build a wigwam. I always tried 
to swipe a few extra paper bags 
for garbage disposal, until one 
day Maria asked in a loud voice 
at the check-out counter, “Dad, 
why are you taking those bags?” 

Instead of calling me to ac- 
count, the checker laughed. New 
he slips a*few extra bags among 
our groceries and gives me a 
knowing look. 

3. Children are realists. 

We have a next-door lad named 
Mickey, a slender-shanked boy of 
6 with a round head and an adroit 
way of flattering mothers into 
giving him snacks. If things seem 
too quiet among the children, 
Mickey pokes somebody to see 
what will happen. 

One day Mickey started three 
fights, dirtied two fresh play suits, 
conked Ann on the head with a 
stick, and ran home. I comfort- 
ed Ann, then walked to the edge 
of our yard, and called out stern- 
ly, “Mickey, come here!” Safe be- 
hind some bushes he answered, 
“Come over and fight on my prop- 
erty; I’m not fighting on yours.” 

Mickey, whose strategy I had 
to admire, was interested in peo- 
ple in a way that would have de- 
lighted Dale Carnegie. He liked 
to climb into an ash tree that 
shaded our Summer porch and 
quietly observe any guests we 
had. I discovered that anything 
I said on the back porch was 
broadcast throughout the neigh- 
borhood. So, before saying any- 
thing to guests, I got into the 
habit of opening the porch screen 
door and peering into the ash tree 
to see if Mickey was there. 

This gesture puzzled our guests 
considerably. 

4. Children are smarter than 
you think. 

I do not suggest for a moment 
that children can judge people as 
well as adults, but I am amazed 
at their perception. Maria came 
home one day from a visit to a 
classmate whose mother’s losing 


battle against overweight was a 
community joke. 

“Mrs. Darby has lost a lot of 
weight since she went on her 
trip,” Maria reported. 

“Oh,” I said, “does she look 
thinner?” 

“No—she just told me about it.” 

One day, Ann wis trying on a 
new snow suit in a store. It had 
been drastically marked down in 
price. It was a lavender color, 
with a surplus of bright buttons, 
belts, and braid. Ann looked at 
herself in the mirror, and said, 
“T feel like the biggest Easter 
egg in the world.” We didn’t con- 
sider the snow suit further. 

Of a regular playmate she said, 
“If she weren’t my very best 
friend, I couldn’t stand her.” 

One afternoon an old friend of 
mine and I were having a political 
argument in our living room, 
while our girls plaved with their 
toys on the floor. The argument 
became so heated that my friend 
and I began hastily to assure 
each other of our high personal 
regard, “Why, John,” I said, “I 
really wouldn’t quarrel with you 
about politics... .” 

“If it was about writing, Papa 
would,” said Maria to her sister. 

I once found a letter that Maria 
had written Ann: “Dear Ann: I 
hate you. Love, Maria.” To a 
child there is nothing strange 
about this ambivalence of emo- 
tion—they exhibit it all the time 

5. To a child there is only today. 

It is an adult habit to scoff at 
children’s devotion to the present 
—not next week or next month, 
but now. I wonder who’s right? 


As adults we are always think- 
ing in terms of results, the end 


product of our endeavors, Chil- 
dren have not yet been “educat- 
ed” to make the same mistake. 
They like the process of accom- 
plishment, the job of doing some- 
thing for itself. For example, tak- 
ing part in a school play is fun, 
an exciting venture, no matter 
how awkward the players may 
seem to others. The same idea 
applies to swimming, going for a 
walk, or a ride in the family car 

I wonder if we adults haven't 
forgotten what children know in- 
stinctively: that in the words of 
the Cunard advertisement: ‘“Get- 
ting there is half the fun.” 








Sweep Your Cores Away 


N most sports you’re an “old 
I man” at 30 and out of comps 

tition at 40. But in the great 
old Scottish game of curling you 
seldom start before 30, 
reach your peak at 50, and are 
often still going strong at 70 

A cross between bowling and 
shuffleboard, curling i 
ice. Long established a 
favorite Winter sport, it i 
ing fast in popularity in the United 
States, especially in the ‘North 
Country” areas along the Cana 
dian border. And helping to make 
it grow as another way of widen 
ing national acquaintance are Ro 
tary Clubs. 

Last month some 108 gayly clad 
Rotarians met at the Lake Placid 
Club in the Adirondacks of New 
York State for the “Fifth Annual 
Rotary International Bonspiel 
The winner, after fou 


to play 


playe d on 
Canada 
row 


tensely 
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That’s what you do in the gr-r-rand auld game of curling... 
which brought these U.S. and Canadian Rotarians together 


in the ‘Fifth Annual Rotary International Bonspiel.’ 


fought matches, was the Montreal 
Rotary Club, which beat the 
Brantford, Ontario, rink in a thrill- 
ing 9-8 finish. A one-sixteenth of 
an inch measured margin on the 
ast stone made the difference. 
The first requirement for curl- 
ing is people. The second is a sheet 
of smooth ice, 150 feet long and 14 
feet wide, properly marked with 
lines and circles. Then come the 
playing tools, curling stones, and 


brooms 

The course is painted on the 
ice, with a 12-foot circle at each 
end, inside of which is the “but- 
ton” or center, surrounded by 
concentric circles. To score, the 
tone must pass beyond an entry 
line and stay within the circles. 
The object is to place more stones 
near the “button” than your op- 
ponent, Each stone which lies in- 
side the circle and has no oppo- 


Scuttling sideways along the path of 
the stone, two members of the de- 
fending champion rink of the Mil- 
waukee Rotary Club sweep the ice 
clean to increase the stone’s travel. 


nent’s stone closer to the center 
counts one point. Five points a 
game is something like a grand- 
slam home run in baseball. 

The curling stone or “stane”’ is 
a 42%-pound flattened sphere of 
smoothed granite with a metal 
handle on top. It looks like a fat, 
round-bottomed tea kettle. The 
stones are made in Scotland from 
an extremely hard, tight-grained 
granite from the small island of 
Ailsa Craig. They are beautifully 
balanced, glisten with high polish, 
and cost from $30 to $40 apiece. 

The most exciting part of the 
game, certainly from the specta- 
tor’s viewpoint, is the sweeping. 
Moving sideways in crablike mo- 
tions, the players swish their 
brooms back and forth at the di- 
rection of their skipper. While a 
few cynics sneer at the value of 
the sweeping, the dyed-in-the- 
wool curler is convinced that it 
can make the difference between 
defeat and victory. Not only does 
the sweeping smooth the surface, 
but the friction causes a tem- 
porary change in the ice surface, 
causing a barely perceptible thaw- 
ing and refreezing which sends the 
stone a little farther ...as much as 
eight to ten feet. It also prevents 
the stone from curling: hooking 
or slicing too much in the wrong 
direction. 

The Annual Rotary Interna- 
tional Bonspiel originated with 
Robert Keyes, of the Rotary Club 





The Bonspiel’s on 
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in Olympic Arena, Lake Placid. 





of Utica, New York, who brought 
a handful of rinks together in 1954. 
This year, with the enthusiasm of 
experience, there were 26 rinks, 
the largest ever. In 1960 the Otta- 
wa Club will be in charge in Cana- 
da, and, the following year, back 
to the United States. 

Curling has no professionals; all 
players are amateurs who com- 
pete for the joy of fellowship and 
victory. While competition is ex- 
citing, the really important value 
is the opportunity it provides for 
good fellowship out of which 
grows human _ understanding— 








* 
‘ 


which in itself sounds very much a 
like Rotary. 
George Graham, of Schenectady, N. Y., the —S. HERMAN MAcy Starting from the “hack,” Jim McNaughton, 


Chairman of the Bonspiel, displays his Governor, Rotary District 704; of Niskayuna, New York, swings the stone 
stone—42' pounds of Scottish granite. * “Saranac Lake, N. Y. to the ice and heads it for the “button.” 


A measuring device decides the close plays. Montreal won the cham- 
pionship on the final stone ... by a margin of one-sixteenth of an inch! 


Play is controlled here by “Skip” Phil Nolte, captain of the 
Milwaukee team. As captain, he tells team members where to 
place stones, when to start or stop sweeping. Behind him is 
Governor of District 709, Arthur Beach, of St. Catharines, Ont. 


Hail the champs! S. Her- 
man Macy, Governor of Dis- 
trict 704, gives the award to 
the winning team from the 


Rotary Club of Montreal. 


E. C. Lowe, of Latham, 
N. Y., displays his tam. 
Each pin marks a bonspiel 
in which he has competed, 
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Obtaining fresh water from the ocean 
and from brackish sources is no longer 


a dream; huge plants are doing it today. 


By K. M. WYLIE, JR. 


HOW TO DES 


Ox the parched and sunny island of Aruba, just 
off the coast of Venezuela, the lush foliage of fruits 
and vegetables growing in a strange oasis rustles 
gently in the northeast trade winds flowing across 
the land. The dozen acres of plants touch no soil; 
their roots reach down into beds of moistened gravel 
encased in long concrete troughs through which 
filter chemical nutrients and sweet fresh water— 
fresh water extracted from the salty ocean by the 
world’s largest saline-water conversion plant which 
turns out 2,700,000 gallons of it a day. 

Converting sea water to fresh water on a large 
scale no longer is merely a dream. Today half a 
million people of this world live on 12 million gallons 
of converted salt water daily. But why should water, 
salty or otherwise, be a problem? 

Water is the vital bath of life. Zoologists hold that 
life on earth began in tidal pools along ocean shores 
2 to 5 billion years ago. Nearly three-fourths of the 
earth is covered by oceans: H,O in various forms is 
everywhere. It clouds the skies, makes the North 
Atlantic shipping lanes hazardous in Winter (ice- 
bergs) and the streets of London mysterious in 
movies (fog). About 60 percent of man’s body, by 
weight, is water, as is 92 percent of his blood. 

But man cannot live on salt water. The ship- 
wrecked sailor who drinks from the sea is running 
a race he can never win. The ocean is 3 percent or 
more salt. His kidneys can only secrete a maximum 
2 percent salt solution, so for every quart of briney 
he gulps his body will give off one and one-half 
quarts of urine. His body water will make up the 
difference, and he will grow more and more dehy- 
drated. The same, in effect, is true for land plants. 

Actually the world’s total supply of fresh water is 
more than enough for its 3 billion people, but it isn’t 
equally distributed. One-third of the world’s lands 
are arid. Precipitation around the entire globe av- 
erages 20 inches annually, but nearly a third of the 
world gets only ten inches or less. Dry Aruba island 
averages about 17 inches. Hawaii's Mount Waialeale 
is drenched by an average 472 inches yearly, but 
Arica in Chile is daintily moistened by a mere .02 
inches. 

Most of the water of the world, however distribut- 
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ed, is the wrong kind: salt water. Its saltiness 
varies among different bodies of water, from .7 per- 
cent in the Baltic Sea to about 21 percent in the 
Great Salt Lake. Average ocean salinity is 3.5 per- 
cent. The “salt” in sea water is mostly sodium 
chloride, but also includes 44 to 49 other elements in 
solution. 

Yet salt water is not limited to coastal areas. In 
the United States, for example, much of the non- 
ocean water in wells, rivers, and lakes is brackish— 
that is, less salty than the sea but containing more 
than one percent salt. In various inland areas, as on 
the increasingly crowded coasts of many countries, 
more fresh water is needed; water researchers are 
looking to brackish and mineral-laden well waters 
for new water supplies. 

In the United States, at least, individuals use only 
8 percent of all water. Irrigation sluices away 45 
percent, and industry ingests the remaining 47 per- 
cent. Brewing a barrel of beer takes 470 gallons; 
200,000 gallons is required to turn out one ton of 
viscose rayon. In parts of the U.S. Southwest, water 
is being used from sources faster—in one part of 
Texas, 20 times faster—than Nature can replace it. 
The vast new rate of water consumption even 
threatens the moist Eastern third of the United 
States, and the nation as a whole uses six times the 
water it did in 1900. Estimates for 1980 are 15 times 
the 1900 figure. A recent report by a U. S. Congres- 
sional committee proclaimed: “It is clear that unless 
bold and concerted action is successfully taken to 
meet this expanding need for water, the United 
States will, within the next generation, face econom- 
ic retardation and resulting impairment of our na- 
tional strength to an almost catastrophic degree.” 

Faced by such a dire prospect, the United States 
Government in 1952 established the Office of Saline 
Water and began sponsoring research in the field 
of large-scale salt-water conversion. 

Low cost is the key objective of all the research— 
though cost goals range from 27 cents per 1,000 gal- 
lons to $2.30 per 1,000. 

Freshening salt and brackish waters is not the 
only approach to solving the water shortage, how- 
ever. Reducing evaporation from lakes, streams, 
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used for drinking and for industry. P 

of it supplies a soilless ; Photos: (p. 20) NWI Tourist Bureau (both above) Singmaster & Breyer 

farm (top right, right) where tasty mel- 

ons and vegetables grow in “ee 

of gravel fed by nutrient-laden water The simplified diagram below describes the multiple-effect dis- 
tillation system used at Aruba, where waste steam from an elec- 
tric-generating plant provides the heat. Diagrams on following 
pages describe the basic kinds of salt-water conversion methods, 
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WATER UNDER PRESSURE PASSES THROUGH PLASTIC MEMBRANE 
BUT SALT CAN'T PASS THROUGH AND STAYS BEHIND 


and reservoirs, by spreading a film of the chemical 
hexadecanol over them could save the U. S. mil- 
lions of acre-feet of water. And industry can become 
less wasteful of water. The Kaiser steel company’s 
Fontana, California, plant is recirculating its pro- 
cessing water to cut water consumption from 65,000 
gallons for each ton of steel to just 1,500 gallons. 
Bethlehem Steel Company's Sparrow Point plant 
uses reclaimed, treated sewage water instead of 
fresh water for some of its processes. 

Still, changing salt water to fresh water—difficult 
though that is—seems to hold the most promise for 
making water plentiful. 

Methods under research include a wide variety of 
thermal, mechanical, chemical, and electrical ap- 
proaches. Some are still only a glint in a scientist’s 
eye; some are at the laboratory-glassware stage and 
some are at the pilot-plant stage. But a few are turn- 
ing irrigation ditches and water mains full of the 
precious liquid right now. 

Distillation is one of the oldest methods of de- 
salting water. At this stage, on the make-or-break 
issue of cost, it also seems to be the most promising 
for the future. 

The multiple-effect centrifugal evaporation sys- 
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tem developed by the University of California’s Dr. 
LeRoy A. Bromley looks as if it might convert salt 
water at the lowest cost of any method so far, 25 to 
50 cents per 1,000 gallons. 

Each of Dr. Bromley’s units would be ten feet in 
diameter and about 12 feet tall. It would pour out 
100,000 to 200,000 gallons of demineralized water a 
day, at the rate of 20 to 50 pounds of fresh water for 
each pound of steam used. 

In this system sea water would be piped into the 
unit from the top and distributed over the upper 
surfaces of spinning trays mounted in tiers on a 
steam turbine. While the trays spun, sea water would 
spread across them from above. Steam would be 
valved in below the trays, penetrate the tiers, and 
vaporize the thin salt-water film on each tray’s up- 
per surfaces. This fresh water would rise, cling to the 
bottom of the next tray above, then run off into a 
trap; the salty dregs would stay in each tray bot- 
tom and also be removed. In early 1958, Dr. Bromley 
said he felt this heat-conserving system would take 
about six years to develop. 

Multiple-effect distillation, used at Aruba, is per- 
haps the most highly developed of all salt-water con- 
version methods to date (see the Aruba diagram on 
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page 19). Here water is freshened in a series of 
evaporators, the vapor from each effect heating the 
sea water in the next effect. Sometimes vacuums 
are created in the following evaporators to help low- 
er the boiling point. The heat-conserving advant- 
ages of the system lead some (not all) researchers to 
conclude that a system employing as many as 20 
effects might produce fresh water at the low price of 
30 to 40 cents per 1,000 gallons. 

The Island Territory of Aruba, the most west- 
ward island of the major Netherlands Antilles group, 
is an ideal spot to mount a full-scale test of conver- 
sion, techniques. Population of the 70-square-mile 
island is 55,000 and growing. Its main industries are 
a swelling tourism and one of the world’s largest oil 
refineries—that of the U. S.-owned Lago Oil and 
Transport Company, Ltd. Sunshine is abundant, but 
rainfall averages a scant 15 to 20 inches annually, 
the soil is too shallow to hold what rain does fall, 
and wells are almost nonexistent. 

Before building the big 10-million-dollar Govern- 
ment-owned plant to supplement a much smaller 
conversion plant operating since 1932, the U. S. con- 
tractor investigated numerous fresh-water plans 
ranging from solar distillation to towing icebergs 
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from the Arctic. The submerged-coil multiple-effect 
distillation method chosen, however, had the added 
advantage of making it possible to tie a 15,000-kilo 
watt turbogenerator power plant into the system, to 
use the exhaust steam from the power plant to run 
the distillation. 

The plant burns heavy residual oil from the Lago 
refinery to produce fresh water at a cost of about 
$1.75 per 1,000 gallons, half the cost from the old, 
smaller plant. Water is reduced from 3.5 percent 
salinity to a mere .0005 percent. The result is so 
pure—in fact, so flat and tasteless—that water used 
for drinking purposes must be filtered through beds 
of crushed coral to make it palatable! 

One of the biggest terrors in distilling salt water 
is scale—the mineral solids that deposit out of salt 
water to clog pipes and coat processing equipment 
The Aruba system licks this problem with a “Scale- 
master” built in Scotland which treats incoming sea 
water with ferric chloride to keep the dissolved cal 
cium and magnesium salts in solution. 

A variation of the multiple-effect system is flash 
distillation. Sea water is heated to a point below 
boiling, piped into a vacuum chamber where it 
flashes to vapor under the |Continued on page 56| 
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STRANGE and wonderful 
liberation movement is mak- 

ing its way in the U.S.A., 
giving a new dimension of free- 
dom to one of the most neglected 
groups in our society—the 620,000 
patients in U.S.A. mental hos- 
pitals. It is laden with good tid- 
ings for the additional 200,000 
patients who are newly admitted 
to mental hospitals every year. Its 
symbol is a key—a key that is 
opening doors of mental-hospital 
wards that have been locked for 
generations, a key that opens the 
way not only to freedom but to a 
far greater chance of recovery and 
return home. The movement 
marks the most dramatic step in 
emancipation of the insane since 
Philippe Pinel, in 1792, struck 
off the chains that fettered the in- 
mates of a Paris lunatic asylum. 
The new movement goes by two 


Open Mental Hospitals Are 


names: “open door” and “open 
hospital.” The open-door. policy 
refers to unlocking wards of hos- 
pitals so that patients can go in 
and out at will. When all wards 
of an institution are unlocked 
during the day, it’ is an open 
hospital. Many of us, brought up 
in the belief that the insane should 
be locked away in a safe place, 
may be startled by the very idea 
of “crazy people running around 
loose.” We may be even more 
stunned to learn that this new 
policy not only helps the patients 
get better faster, but makes it 
easier for hospital staffs—and is 
no greater threat to public safety! 
This is not untried theory. It is a 
demonstrated fact. It works. 

There are now two completely 
open State mental hospitals in the 
United States—in Embreeville, 
Pennsylvania, and Ogdensburg, 
New York. A third, the Hudson 
River State Hospital in Pough- 
keepsie, New York, is 95 percent 
open. 

Here are some remarkable facts 
about Embreeville, which in July, 
1956, became the nation’s first 
completely open modern State 
hospital! 

The discharge rate of patients 
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has doubled since Embreeville be- 
came an intensive-treatment hos- 
pital and later opened its doors! 
In 1955, four out of ten patients 
under 65 years of age were being 
discharged within three months’ 
time as sufficiently improved to 
be sent home. Today better than 
nine out of ten (90 percent) are 
discharged within one year. Fur- 
thermore, recoveries are quicker: 
75 percent of all patients under 
65 years of age are” discharged 
within three months after ad- 
mission. 

Thanks to the zooming dis- 
charge rate, the patient popula- 
tion has been reduced, in spite of 
the fact that the monthly admis- 
sion of patients has more than 
doubled. One year before the hos- 
pital was opened, it was badly 
overcrowded, with more than 
1,000 patients, many of whom had 


to sleep on the floor. Today the 
population totals 750. 

The relapse rate—the propor- 
tion of patients returning to the 
hospital after discharge—has been 
cut almost in half, according to 
preliminary estimates. 

There has been a sharp drop in 
violence in the wards. Patients get 
along better among themselves 
and with staff members. Hospital 
morale has been raised tremen- 
dously. Property damage by pa- 
tients has been reduced 75 per- 
cent. 

There hasn’t been a single seri- 
ous incident in the surrounding 
community involving a patient. 
There are no more escapes (“‘elope- 
ments”) today than when patients 
were locked up. 

A recent visit to the Pennsyl- 
vania State Hospital in Embree- 
ville, about 40 miles southwest of 
Philadelphia, was an unforgettably 
inspiring experience. As I walked 
through the open wards, and noted 
the free movement, the relaxed 
postures of the patients, there 
flashed through my mind scenes 
of tragedy and despair that I had 
witnessed in my rounds, over the 
years, of some 75 mental hospitals. 

In the ordinary mental hospital, 
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the doctor, nurse, or attendant 
escorting you unlocks a ward door. 
You enter. The door is locked be- 
hind you. In that ward may be 
anywhere from 30 to 300 sick 
humans, guilty of no crime yet 
locked up for weeks, sometimes 
for months and even years. 

Some mental hospitals main- 
tain a few open wards for selected 
patients, usually those ready to be 
discharged. But the wards in most 
of our mental hospitals still are 
locked tight. The faces of patients 
within mirror despair and empti- 
ness. They are dehumanized, 
shorn of dignity and self-esteem. 
They feel untrusted, unwanted, 
beaten. No wonder that in this 
confined atmosphere some explode 
into violence and others regress 
into helpless infantilism. 

The past decade has seen im- 
provements in most of our mental 
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Out-of-doors exercise for mental patients is part of open-door policy at Embreeville Hospital. 


Unlocked doors are helping the mentally 


ill to faster and more lasting recoveries. 


By ALBERT DEUTSCH 


hospitals. The tranquillizing drugs 
introduced in 1954 calm down 
overactive patients, and have thus 
proved invaluable in bettering the 
general atmosphere of our hos- 
pitals. They helped pave the way 
for the open ward and open hos- 
pital. But too many institutions 
are still bound to outworn tradi- 
tions dating to the time when the 
insane were “put away” because 
they were deemed to be danger- 
ous. 

For years a few enlightened 
psychiatrists have urged the adop- 
tion of the open-hospital system. 
They have pointed out that the 
great majority of mental patients 
are not dangerous, that, on the 
contrary, they are too passive, too 
timid, too withdrawn. In recent 
years they have been able to point 
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to successful open mental hos- 
pitals in England. More and more 
the new idea is taking hold. 

The inauguration of the first 
completely open mental hospital 
in America was almost bizarre in 
its casualness. Embreeville is 
headed by a man-wife team of 
psychiatrists. Dr. Arthur O. 
Hecker is superintendent. His 
wife, Dr. Eleanore R. Wright, is 
clinical director. They are down- 
to-earth physicians who share the 
belief that mental hospitals should 
be therapeutic centers for the 
cure, not custody, of patients. Both 
have read and discussed reports 
on the English open hospitals. 

On the night of July 15, 1956, 
the Heckers were watching a late 
TV movie. Dr. Wright turned to 
Dr. Hecker, and said quietly: 








“Let’s open our hospital.” 

“All right,” Dr. Hecker replied, 
sleepily. “When?” 

“Tomorrow.” 

“All right,” Dr. Hecker said. 

Next morning the Heckers sum- 
moned doctors and department 
executives and announced their 
decision to unlock the wards dur- 
ing the daylight hours, that very 
day. Most of the staff agreed read- 
ily to go along. Several asked for 
a few days to prepare for opening 
their wards. Soon doctors and head 
nurses went through the hos- 
pital, unlocking wards, and brief- 
ing personnel on the new policy. 
Within ten days Embreeville was 
a completely open hospital. 

Dr. Hecker knew it wasn’t 
enough just to open doors. Activ- 
ities programs—industrial and oc- 
cupational therapy, and recreation 
—had to be stepped up to absorb 
the increased motivation and en- 
ergy of the liberated patients. Dr. 
Hecker ordered the opening of all 
“seclusion” rooms, which are to 
mental hospitals what solitary- 
confinement cells are to prisons. 
Overactive, destructive, and sui- 
cidal patients are thrown into 
them. They are bare of decoration 
or furniture, save for a pallet on 
the floor or a cot riveted to the 
wall. Dr. Hecker directed that the 
heavy doors of these “strong 
rooms” be taken off. Today these 
rooms are neatly furnished and 
prized by the patients lucky 
enough to be assigned to them. 

There were touching scenes at 
Embreeville the day the doors 
opened. Patients broke into tears. 
Laughter welled from the dour 
and the unsmiling. Some patients 
refused to leave the ward, fearing 
a cruel trick was to be played on 
them. One patient kept crossing 
and recrossing the ward threshold 
to assure herself the open door 
was a reality. Another man wan- 
dered out to the highway, accosted 
a passer-by, and remarked, 
“They’ve opened the doors, and 
let us go around by ourselves.” It 
was the first time he had talked 
in more than a year. 

The new freedom produced 
other startling transformations. 
The stuporous came alive, the 
cantankerous calmed down. 
Screamers, spitters, snarlers, and 
sluggers turned to correct deport- 
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Pioneering in new freedom for the mentally 
ill are Dr. Eleanore R. Wright and Dr. Ar- 
thur O. Hecker, the husband-wife team of 
psychiatrists heading Embreeville Hospital. 


ment. Persons who had been in- 
continent for years now took care 
of themselves. An entire ward of 
elderly patients who had been 
tray-fed at bedside began to go to 
the dining room for meals. 

I asked Dr. Hecker what they 
did when a patient became very 
disturbed. “I don’t know exactly 
how to explain it,” he said, “but 
the amazing fact is that we just 
don’t see patients in a disturbed 
state after they’ve been here for a 
day or two. Sometimes they come 
in so agitated that we keep them 
in a day room, under observation, 
for a while. A tranquillizing drug 
and intensive personal attention 
generally quiet them. 

“The changed attitude of the 
patients themselves toward dis- 
turbed behavior is certainly a fac- 
tor in its almost total disappear- 
ance. Formerly if a patient 
shrieked, ran wild, or lashed out 
at somebody, others would stand 
by indifferently, or even encour- 
age him. Sometimes one man’s dis- 
turbance would become conta- 
gious, and the whole ward would 
be in an uproar. Now the patients 
don’t want the ward disturbed. 
When they show their disapproval 
of bad acting, it calms a man down 
like magic.” 

The use of sleeping pills has 
dropped precipitously and even 
the tranquillizers are less needed. 
After all, the British open hos- 
pitals were successful years before 
the introduction of the tranquilliz- 
ing drugs. 
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With freedom of the grounds at 
Embreeville men and women en- 
countered one another with 
greater frequency and there was a 
remarkable improvement in be- 
havior of both sexes. Men who had 
neglected to bathe, shave, or get 
haircuts now crowded the show- 
ers and the barber shop. On the 
female side, business at the beauty 
shop tripled. The use of combs, 
toothbrushes, perfume, lipstick, 
and nail polish multiplied. 

In the hospital cafeterias, where 
patients had scrambled for places, 
wolfed their food, argued, and 
shouted, courtesy became com- 
monplace. Men waited for women 
to be seated and held their chairs 
for them. Dances and»parties grew 
more popular. Men and women 
who had all but lost their social 
graces resumed normal social pat- 
terns. 

Among the patients I inter- 
viewed was a pleasant, neatly 
dressed, middle-aged man who had 
spent more than 15 years in men- 
tal hospitals. It was hard to be- 
lieve that for years before the 
doors were opened he was one of 
the most destructive patients, with 
a penchant for tearing off his own 
clothes and clawing at persons 
who ventured in his ward. Now he 
is considerate, even gallant to the 
female staff members he once re- 
viled and does odd jobs around the 
hospital. 

“I didn’t like people before I 
was admitted here,” he said, “and 
I didn’t like them any more after 
I came. But when they opened 
the door and let me go out and 
showed that they trusted me and 
wanted to help me, then I began 
to like people. I’m still sick, but I 
don’t want to hurt anybody any- 
more.” 

Mrs. Warner, a middle-aged 
woman, had been a patient at Em- 
breeville for more than five years. 
“She used to be most difficult,” a 
nurse told me. “She was abusive 
to anyone who crossed her path. 
None of us thought she would 
recover.” 

Mrs. Warner is now employed, 
at regular salary, as secretary to 
one of the hospital executives. She 
has walked through the open door 
from a chronic ward to a respected 
place on the hospital staff. 

A patient who had been dubbed 


“Houdini,” in tribute to his ability 
as an escape artist, had been con- 
fined for two years in a seclusion 
room. He stopped trying to run 
away the day the doors were 
opened. I asked him why. “When 
they opened the doors,” he replied, 
“IT became convinced that the peo- 
ple here were really trying to cure 
me. When I leave this hospital the 
next time, I want to leave it for 
good, with a certificate saying I’ve 
got a right to live as a normal 
human being, and without worry- 
ing about being caught and hauled 
back.” 

In every fair-sized mental hos- 
pital there are paranoid patients 
suffering from delusions of perse- 
cution (often coupled with delu- 
sions of grandeur). Psychiatrists 
at Embreeville are struck by the 
fact that since the doors were 
opened, many patients have got 
rid of paranoid delusions, while, 
in others, delusions assume less 
fearful patterns. For instance, 
there was one terrified paranoid 
who wrote letters to President 
Eisenhower with hair-raising de- 
tails of the electronic tortures in- 
flicted on him by enemy agents. 
His letters now demand that the 
Governor of Pennsylvania be re- 
moved forthwith for not supply- 
ing more butter to the hospital 
bakery, where the patient works. 


As patients were allowed more 
freedom, they became more self- 
reliant. In time, Dr. Wright pro- 
posed another new step—letting 
patients run their own ward. 

This experiment, a part of the 
“therapeutic community”’ idea, 
had been successful in other hos- 
pitals. The patients in a women’s 
ward were brought together and 
the plan outlined. They would gov- 
ern their own ward and do their 
own housekeeping. The patients 
would have access to a ward 
phone. They would develop their 
own ward programs, with the 
counsel of staff. One of their num- 
ber would be designated “ward 
president” and serve as arbiter of 
group problems. 

The patients responded enthusi- 
astically. Self-government worked 
beautifully, making life more en- 
joyable, increasing self-respect and 
confidence, and also giving over- 
worked [Continued on page 54] 
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During recent Rotary travels in France, President Clifford A. Randall 
visits the Rotary Club of Paris, where General Jean Ganeval, an official 
of the French Government, decorates him with the Legion of Honor medal. 
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IN THE endless flow of news which streams from the world 
press is the story of man as he works, looks to the future, and 
serves others. On this page are some Rotarians who recently 
made news as recipients of decorations or of high office in 
Government and business and professional associations. Be- 
hind the news each made is a story of helpfulness to others. 


Henry Wilckens, 
President of the Ro- 
tary Club of Nor- 
wood, Australia, is 
serving as the 
president of the 
Australian Insti- 
tute of Builders. 
He was elected to 
that office fora 
two-year period. 


Rembrandt 


Now heading the 
American Pulp and 
Paper Mill Super- 
intendents Associ- 
ation is Howard E. 
W ehr, of Harriman, 
Tenn. As its presi 
dent he will travel 
in many sections of 
the United States. 


Freéman F. Shelly, 
of Philadelphia, 
Pa., is president 
of the Internation- 
al Federation of 
Zoo Directors. He 
was elected at the 
organization’s con- 
vention in Frank- 
fort, Germany. 


Bachrach 
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Rotarians in the News 


Newly appointed Am- 
bassador of the Fed. 
eral Republic of Ger- 
many to Canada is 
Herbert Siegfried, an 
honorary member of 
the Rotary Club of 


Bielefeld,Germany. He 
was an active member 
until he became Am- 
bassador to Sweden, his 
diplomatic post prior 
to one he now holds, 





For his cultural contributions to The Netherlands An- 
tilles, Jan H. Beaujon (right), of Aruba, is decorated 
with Prince Bernhard’s Order of the Silver Carnation by 
A. B. Speekenbrink, the Governor General of the Antilles. 


A 22-year member 
of the National 
Association of Re- 
tail Grocers, Ray 
Cowperthwaite is 
now serving that 
organization as 
president. He is 
a member of the 
Rotary Club of 
Bushnell, Illinois. 


Joseph I. Stample- 
man, of Montreal, 
Que., Canada, is 
now serving as the 
president of the 
Toilet Goods Manu- 


facturers  Associa- 
tion. He is the head 
of a company in 
the razor industry. 


Orville F. Walker. a 
Rotarian of Kalkaska, 
Mich., is now presi- 
dent of the National 
Association of County 
Agricultural Agents. 
During his term in 
office he will make 
official visitations 
in all of the 49 States 
and in Puerto Rico. 





Drake’s first oil well 100 years ago 


began a whole new life for the world. 


By CHARLES B. STEGNER 


Chairman, Drake Well Memorial Park Advisory Board; 
Rotarian, Titusville, Pa. 


A CANDLE burning in a cottage, the sound of 
horses’ hoofs on a dirt road, the muffled thump 
of the water wheel at the mill—these three things 
represented light, transportation, and power in 
America a century ago. 

Just 101 years ago on a cold, snowy night in 
December, 1857, a tall, well-dressed, dark-bearded 
man alighted from a stagecoach that had just com- 
pleted its two-day journey from Erie to Titusville, 
Pennsylvania. He was Edwin L. Drake, who was 
destined to make a discovery that would change the 
whole course of life for people everywhere. A group 
of New Haven, Connecticut, capitalists had sent him 
here to find oil in commercial quantities. 

Titusville, in 1857, was a small lumber village. 
The cut lumber was rafted down to Pittsburgh. At 
the Brewer & Watson Lumber Mill there were oil 
springs known to the villagers and to the Indians 
before them; the Indians used to skim off the oil or 
soak it up with blankets and use it as medicine. 

As early as 1750, a French officer described oil in 
the region. “When descending the Allegheny,” he 
wrote, “15 leagues below the mouth of the Cone- 
wango, we were invited by the Chief of the Senecas 
to attend a religious meeting of his tribe. We drew 
up our canoes and marched up the stream where a 
large band of Indians had arrived some days before. 
Gigantic hills begirded us on every side. The scene 
was really sublime. The great Chief then recited the 
conquests and heroism of their ancestors. The sur- 
face of the stream was covered with a thick scum 
which, upon applying a torch at a given signal, burst 
into a great conflagration. At the sight of the flames 
the Indians gave forth a triumphant sound that 
made the hills and valley reécho. Here then was re- 
vived the ancient fire worship of the East. Here 
then were the ‘Children of the Sun.’” 

This, probably, was the site of the oil springs at 
the Brewer & Watson Mills less than half a mile 
from Titusville on Oil Creek. In any event, a bottle 
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Colonel Drake, in silk hat, and his friend Peter Wilson 
paused for this famous photograph before the original well. 


of crude petroleum from one of the springs had been 
taken by Dr. Francis B. Brewer back to his alma 
mater, Dartmouth College. In 1853 George H. Bis- 
sell, a returning alumnus, saw this bottle in the 
chemistry-department office of a Professor Crosby. 
Bissell became interested, especially when Professor 
Crosby told him that if petroleum could be found in 
commercial quantities it would produce a cheap 
illuminant. Four years were to elapse and several 
oil companies were formed before the group of New 
Haven capitalists and Bissell induced Edwin Drake 
to go to Titusville to attempt to find “oil in commer- 
cial quantities.” 

An opinion from Benjamin Silliman, Jr., professor 
of chemistry at Yale University, had further fired 
the imagination of the New Haven group. Profes- 
sor Silliman not only saw oil’s value as a cheap il- 
luminant, but also correctly predicted that prac- 
tically all the contents of a barrel of oil could be 
used for commercial purposes. 

Drake had no experience as a well driller. Born 
in 1819 in Greenville, New York, and reared on a 
farm in Castleton, Vermont, of good family, he had 
been a Jack-of-all-trades. His last job, from which 
he had resigned because of ill health, was with the 
New York & New Haven Railroad as a conductor. 
He was persuaded to invest $200 in the project. Un- 
doubtedly he was sent to Titusville because he alone 
of the group had a railroad pass which took him as 
far as Erie. 

Drake met with frustration after frustration. He 
first began to dig for oil, but the hole filled with 
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water. He then decided to drill. The first driller he 
engaged, however, thought he was too visionary and 
never showed up. The villagers thought his idea of 
drilling for oil was crazy. His New Haven backers 
failed to send him enough money. But with a bor- 
rowed $500, and the services of another salt-well 
driller from the near-by town of Tarentum, Drake 
renewed work in the Spring of 1859. Drilling tools 
were hammered out on the spot by a local black- 
smith. The drilling had scarcely started when the 
well began to cave in, and then it was that Drake 
conceived an idea which, if he had patented it, woyld 
have made him a wealthy man. He sent to Erie for 
some wrought-iron pipe, drove it into the well down 
to the rock, and drilling was resumed. 

On Saturday, August 27, 1859, Smith and his sons 
knocked off for the day. Sunday morning Smith 
happened to go to the well, looked in, and saw a 
dark green fluid almost to the top of the pipe. He 
lowered a piece of spouting into the well and pulled 
it up and, lo, it was oil! The news spread like wild- 
fire and soon most of the 200 inhabitants of the vil- 
lage were:at the well. Drake was not crazy, after 
all. The Yankee had struck oil. 

Within.afew. years more than 10,000 wells were 
dritied-eleng-Oit-Creek and over 110 million dollars’ 
worth of oil was sold. For a number of years the 
Oil Creek area was not only the original but the 
only producing oil field. 

The discovery of oil in commercial quantities 
came at just the right time. Chemists had long been 
at work on the problem of supplying the world with 
a cheap, safe, and efficient illuminant. The internal- 


combustion engine had just been invented. The in- 
dustrial era was just beginning. Light, power, and 
lubrication were needed. Oil was the answer. Noth- 
ing taken from the earth has changed human life 
so quickly and so extensively as has petroleum. Our 
whole industrial system owes its existence to a film 
of .oil, .Qil.powers our automobiles, our ships, our 


railroads, our airplanes. Oil has given us mass pro- 
duction in place of piecework. It has given us 
paints, plastics and perfumes, soap and solvents. 
Indeed, today a man can be clothed from head to 
foot from the products of a barrel of oil and indus- 
try now produces more than 2,300 items from crude 
petroleum. 

Titusville became a boom town, the “Queen City 
of the Oil Region.” It was surrounded by boom 
towns. There were some with odd-sounding names 
such as Babylon, Balltown, Redhot, Cashup—and 
others like Shamburg, and, last but not least, Pithole. 
In May, 1865, Pithole, nine miles from Titusville, 
was populated by the in- 
habitants of three farms. 
In September of that same 
year its more than 50 ho- 
tels housed over 10,000 
people. Today not a build- 
ing of any kind remains 
on the site. 

Drake did not seem to 
realize the importance of 
his discovery. In 1863 he 
left Titusville with a mod- 
est fortune of about $10,- 
000. He soon lost this in 
bad investments in Wall 
Street. Sick and impover- 
ished in 1870, he was 
granted a special pension 
of $1,500 a ‘year by the 
Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. This was paid to him during his lifetime 
and, after his death in 1880, to his widow. Colonel 
Drake and his wife now rest in Woodlawn Cemetery 
in Titusville, and a monument bearing one of the 
finest bronze sculptures in America marks his grave. 

The bustling little city of 9,000 which Drake made 
famous is filled with activity these months as the 
100th anniversary of his discovery approaches. 
Interested citizens—among them many Rotarians— 
of Titusville, Oil City, Warren, and Bradford have 
established a corporation, named it “Oil Centennial 
—One Hundred Years of Petroleum Progress.” 
Route 36 has been renamed “Colonel Drake High- 
way” and is being extended to Titusville. Titusville 
citizens have painted their houses, merchants have 
installed new store fronts, while Commonwealth and 
city are completing development of Oil Creek Valley 
as a recreation area. Here is 229-acre Drake Well 
Memorial Park, with its authentic reproductions of 
Drake’s oil-producing facilities, which will be the 
target next Summer of many thousands of tourists, 
including Rotarians and their wives bound to or 
from Rotary’s international Convention in New York 
City June 7-11. 

In the year 1959, and particularly on August 27, 
the eyes of the world will be centered at the edge of 
Titusville, along Oil Creek, between two wooded 
hills, where a rough-boarded engine house and der- 
rick mark the spot at which the second most im- 


Shacks and a forest cf 
derricks lined the creek. 


Near-by Titusville grew to become the business center of the oil fields, 
a stable boom town with beautiful homes and an opera house in addi- 
tion to muddy streets. A Leslies’ Weekly artist sketched the scene. 


portant industry in the United States had its humble 
beginning. 
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seemed ever closer for the young man 
now, as each day went by, for surely he would 
destroy the chance for freedom which the judge had 
given him; the court had placed him on probation 
for his first criminal offense. Some dark night he 
would toss a brick through the window of that 
jewelry store on the corner, or find a shiny convert- 
ible with the keys left enticingly in the ignition; 
the temptation would be too great and he would 
seize it, be caught by the police, and begin the first 
of many stays behind iron bars. 

When you're 17, unemployed, and your father is 
a thief, and your older brother too, you can’t look 
to home for guidance; but where then? 

Fortunately the young man found help in time: 
a new place to live, and an honest job, because he 
happened to reside in Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, 
home of Canada’s first Probationers’ Aid Society. 

This remarkable organization, begun quietly ten 
years ago as a probation committee of Rotarians to 
help supervise and give assistance to youthful first 
offenders, now has its counterpart in four other On- 
tario cities: Toronto, Windsor, Niagara Falls, and 
Woodstock. Someday, perhaps, the system will be 
nation-wide. 
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kid to make him good till he got too big to handle.’ 
Gus had four brothers and sisters; his overburdened 
mother worked as a charwoman to help pay the rent 
on their little four-room home. Gus quit school at 15, 
drifted from job to job, and instead of the sports to 
which he had been accustomed in school now sought 
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Guidance, education, money, and jobs help 


first offenders ‘go straight’ in Ontario. 
By ALEX K. MACKA 


In Toronto, where the Rotary Club formed a Pro- 


bationers’ Aid Committee in 1956, a project befitting 
the size and complexity of the city is under way. 
The task is not one for the faint hearted or easily 
shocked, for crime is ofter spawned in ugly breed- 
ing grounds, and many probationers aren’t the kind 
of youths you'd care to introduce to your daughter. 


Gus, for instance—Gus Hardtackel, we’ll call him: 
18, big, dirty, and tough; guilty of assault and rob- 
bery. In court he scorned the need for a lawyer, 
but the court ordered a presentence report which, 
surprisingly, concluded that “the chances of his 
eventual rehabilitation appear fair to good.” 

The report noted that Gus’ father, whose own 


criminal record included nine convictions of wife 


beating and theft, used to “ ‘knock the hell outa that 
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recreation in drink and gambling. Big for his age, he 
tried to keep pace with much older people, noted 
the presentence report, which expressed the belief 
that Gus “with an opportunity, away from his pres- 
ent environment, and under concentrated guidance” 
might succeed. He was placed on probation. 

The first thing to be done was to change Gus’ en- 
vironment. Terms of probation required Gus to fol- 
low strict rules of conduct as to curfew, associates, 
and prohibited places, with guidance from and sur- 
veillance by the probation officer. A job would be 
found for him through the probationers’ aid com- 
mittee, and an attempt would be made to interest 
him in a healthy way to release his hostilities. 

Still seething over the severe probation rules, 
vowing to break them, Gus reluctantly accompanied 
his new probation officer to the near-by YMCA, where 
he was invited to spar with a featherweight boxer. 
An hour later, after a sound thrashing, and after 
he’d had time to realize you didn’t have to be bad to 
be tough, Gus was strangely apologetic. Could he, 
please, be given a chance at this probation? 
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Many months later a well-groomed young soldier 
entered the probation office to pay his respects and 
to thank the officer for his friendship, for helping so 
much to make a “real man” of him. Gus had long 
since repaid money advanced to him by the proba- 
tioners’ aid committee to help him start his new life. 

If Gus had been born ten years earlier, his story 
might have been radically different. For probation 
until recently was strangely neglected as a tool of 
the courts in a Province which had established a 
model probation system as far back as 1922. 

Thirty years later there were only 12 probation 
officers in Ontario and only four cities had them 
Toronto, Hamilton, Ottawa, and London. The of- 
ficers had far too many cases, and often a probation- 
er would not even see his officer during his whole 
term of probation. The only time a man was re- 
turned to court for breaking his probation was when 
he had committed another crime. In the cities where 
there were no probation officers, offenders were 
placed on probation to a welfare worker or relative. 
Many courts chose not to use probation at all, and 
probation was held in contempt by many judges, 
police officials, and the public in general. 

Then hard financial facts awoke Ontarians to the 
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high cost of committing so many 
to prison. It costs at least 20 times 
as much to keep a prisoner as it 
does to supervise a probationer. 
On top of that, the probationer is 
an asset to the economy, earning 
his own living, supporting his de- 
pendents, and paying whatever 
financial restitution is required by 
the court. 

In 1952 the Provincial govern- 
ment began the establishment of 
a proper probation system. Uni- 
versity graduates were hired as 
probation officers, trained by ex- 
perienced instructors, and sent to 
all parts of the Province. Today 
there are 130 probation officers, 
and more are being added each 
year. When a person is placed on 
probation now, he receives coun- 
selling from a fully qualified of- 
ficer and is supervised carefully, 
and if he fails to abide by the con- 
ditions set by the court he is 
charged and returned to the court 


Bor probation officers, in any 
case, are busy persons. They at- 
tend court when first offenders 
are being charged, make detailed 
presentence reports on the history 
of the accused from childhood on, 
supervise probationers, and ad- 
minister restitution payments. It 
soon became apparent that coun- 
selling and supervision were not 
sufficient to break down the anti- 
social tendencies of probationed 
law offenders. 

Many probationers needed cloth- 
ing, food, funds, or a decent place 
to stay. About 40 percent were 
unemployed, but employers were 
not easily persuaded to hire them. 

In Hamilton, the Rotarians who 
had helped fill in for probation of- 
ficers in the understaffed days 
once again came to the rescue, 
but in a new réle. A way station 
was created for young offenders 
passing from bad home environ- 
ments to new surroundings: two 
rooms were rented in a _ good 
boarding house run by a kindly 
middle-aged couple, and in the 
first year 43 boys were boarded: 
rent money was loaned them 

To provide the necessary sup- 
port for the rehabilitation pro- 
gram, the probationers’ aid com- 
mittee was changed into a sepa- 
rate corporation, Canada’s first 
Probationers’ Aid Society, and a 


collection of funds by private sub- 
scription brought in $4,000. 

The next problem was to find 
jobs for the young men. More than 
300 prospective employers were 
contacted by mail; the response 
was remarkable, and today a pro- 
bation officer can almost always 
find work for a man. 

Education could help many, and 
so night classes in trade courses 
conducted by two public-school 
teachers were begun. Recreation 
needs for the socially maladjusted 
probationers were supplied by 
free YMCA memberships, and by 
purchase of sport equipment. 

Mental and physical tests of the 
probationers, provided by the lo- 
cal medical wing of the Royal 
Canadian Air Force, gave proba- 
tion officers valuable insights into 
probationers’ needs and capabili- 
ties. Local doctors and dentists 
volunteered their services in 
treating men in need of health 
care. One of these, a lonely young 
man who had lost his hearing in a 
childhood accident, was fitted 
with a hearing aid. Another pro- 
bationer was treated for a serious 
speech defect, and cured. 

In Toronto, where 13 probation 
officers make 1,000 official reports 
and investigations in a year and 
visit more than half as many 
homes, the need for outside help 
was also apparent. A delegation 
of Toronto Rotarians visited the 
Hamilton Probationers’ Aid So- 
ciety in 1956 and came back home 
to set up a big-city version of the 
Hamilton project run by an in- 
ternal Rotary Committee, rather 
than by a separate society made 
up of Rotarians, as in Hamilton. 

The Committee persuaded Met- 
ropolitan Toronto’s Mayor to pro- 
vide more probation-office space; 
it set up a large loan fund for 
probationers in need of food, cloth- 
ing, and other necessities; it in- 
stituted an informational cam- 
paign among employers, which 
resulted in the active coéperation 
of 100 personnel managers in pro- 
viding jobs for probationers.. In 
the first seven months, the Com- 
mittee had made 188 loans, passed 
out 26 (now 75) free YMCA mem- 
berships, and placed probationers 
in jobs in 80 different companies. 
Surveying the whirlwind begin- 
nings of the project, Toronto’s 


supervising probation officer hap- 
pily noted that the Committee 
“has contributed a great deal more 
than monetary assistance to the 
probationers. It has encouraged 
and raised the sights of the proba- 
tion officers.” 

Cold statistics as well as warm 
praise continue to emphasize the 
value of probation work in the 
two cities of Toronto and Hamil- 
ton. A recent survey in Hamilton 
noted that 84 percent of the over 
300 put on probation there each 
year do not return to the courts. 

One of the Hamilton boys was 
later graduated from McGill Uni- 
versity; another is a manager of a 
large supermarket; while still an- 
other is attending a university in 
the United States. Toronto’s ex- 
probationers, too, are showing re- 
markable progress. 

As the years go by, the Hamil- 
ton and Toronto projects increase 
in depth and scope. A new pro- 
gram in Hamilton is providing 
friendship, aid, and guidance like 
that given probationers to patients 
of a government clinic for drug 
addicts in Hamilton. Toronto’s Ro- 
tarians are underwriting an ex- 
perimental clinical study project 
looking toward great improvement 
of presentence reports. In the 
study, at least 50 cases would be 
treated individually, given com- 
plete medical, dental, and psychi- 
atric examinations, and the whole 
included in a comprehensive re- 
port that would delve into each 
offender’s attitude and antisocial 
conduct. The study could influence 
presentence procedures nationally. 


B UT what of the cost? 

Aside from the time and thought 
given to the projects by Rotarians 
and interested friends, aside from 
such items as used clothing do- 
nated to probationers’ children, 
what is the actual cash outlay for 
the average probationer? 

The figure is shocking—pleas- 
antly so: it’s just about $10. The 
cost of all the services provided by 
the Hamilton society in a recent 
year, for example, to help reha- 
bilitate 220 probationers was be- 
tween $2,000 and $2,500. And that 
is less than it costs to keep one 
inmate in Kingston Penitentiary 
for one year. A rare bargain, we’d 


say. 
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SIX ANSWERS TO THE JUDGE 


REMEMBER the title at the top of this page? Under it Tue Rorarian for No- 

vember, 1958, brought you an article urging the adoption of “a truly indetermi- 

nate sentence,” a plan in which a panel of experts would determine the length of a » YA 
criminal’s incarceration. The article was by Judge Robert Gardner, of the Supe- y, 

rior Court of Orange County, Calif., a member of the Rotary Club of Newport- 

Balboa, Calif. Inviting readers’ letters, we said we would pay $25 for each we Siuline Corduar 
used. We here use six and offer them as our symposium-of-the-month.—Editors. ; 
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table as there does exist a fair per- 
centage of criminals who have no 
urge to be otherwise, or their edu- 
cation is so very poor, or they 
have no training for any specific 
occupation; and in any event 
when they emerge from jail they 
are invariably practically penni- 
less, are considered a bad risk in 
the labor market, and are dogged 
by their past associates in crime. 
They are invariably no better off 
than if they had been sentenced 
originally for a specific period, un- 
less the period of their incarcera- 
tion can be utilized for their re- 
habilitation and retraining to 
meet the conditions to be over- 
come in their struggle in society 
upon their release and are there- 
after helped to get on their feet 
and remain there. 

This entails: 

(a) That remedial and reha 
bilitation work be scientifically 
undertaken inside the jail. 

(b) That the prisoner be re- 
leased on conditions to the charge 
of a probation officer (which con- 
ditions if broken entail his recom- 
mittal). 

(c) That it must be the duty of 
the officer to act as guide, philoso- 
pher, and friend to his charge, 
and to find him employment, so 
that he can properly maintain 
himself and his family 

(d) That, pending such employ 
ment, the State should grant the 
necessary financial assistance con- 
ditionally on later payment if at 
all possible. The cost will still in 
the end be less than further in- 
ternment in prison. 

I certainly favor a system of in- 
determinate sentences if we com- 
bine with it safeguards both prac- 
tical and helpful to the criminal 


Have Sponsored a Law 


Says George D. Young 
State Representative ; 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


As A MEMBER of the Missouri 
House of Representatives, I have 
twice co-sponsored legislation to 
provide for an indeterminate sen 
tence in my State. There are im- 
portant reasons why such a sys- 


tem should be adopted. There is 
the possibility of early return to 
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productive citizenship of some in- 
dividuals who for some unfor- 
tunate and never-to-be-repeated 
set of circumstances are convicted 
of a crime. And don’t forget that 
an indeterminate sentence pro- 
vides a real incentive to measure 
up to society’s demands. There is 
the ability to restrain the real 
habitual criminal from again in- 
flicting himself upon society even 
though under the old system he 
would have been released. Prison 
officials are freed to devote more 
time to rehabilitating and other- 
wise looking after remaining in- 
mates, if they are relieved of the 
burden of caring for those who 
are in no need of further rehabili- 
tation. This, of course, would 
mean important savings for an al- 
ready hard-pressed State budget. 

We should not lose sight of the 
fact, however, that indeterminate 
sentencing will require strong, im- 
partial, and experienced judicial, 
prison, and parole officials. In ef- 
fect, legislatures will be delegating 
to these officials more discretion- 
ary powers than they now have 
and they will have to have charac- 
ter and ability for this device 
really to contribute to justice. 

Indeterminate sentences are not 
a cure-all for this complex prob- 
lem. No spectacular results should 
be expected just by changing to 
this system. A strong parole or- 
ganization is a necessity, and most 
States will have to improve their 
parole systems if they adopt inde- 
terminate sentences. Prison of- 
ficials provide the basis for the in- 
mate’s return to society, and the 
many improvements that have 
been introduced to make these in- 
stitutions better will have to be 
continued. The device under dis- 
cussion should be viewed only as a 
valuable tool, to be used with 
others in a comprehensive im- 
provement of our system of jus- 
tice 


Psychology Inadequate 


Thinks Frederic Johnson 


Attorney-at-Law; 
Rotarian, Sinton, Tex. 


iE IS INCONCEIVABLE to me 
that the public would be willing 
to approve a law, such as Judge 
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Gardner proposes, which could 
sentence a man to life in prison for 
the theft of a “crust of bread.” 
And, of course, what is probably 
more unacceptable to the public 
is the immediate effect on its 
pocketbook, since this proposal 
would entail additional prison 
space and very expensive super- 
visory personnel, although it un- 
doubtedly would pay for itself in 
time. 

Assuming public apathy were 
overcome, I have two objections 
to effecting the plan, both of 
which I consider fundamentally 
contrary to our way of life. 

I seriously question the fact 
that our knowledge of psychology 
is sufficiently developed to prog- 
nosticate the potential recidivist. 
And without reasonably exact 
knowledge, the chance of punish- 
ing the “innocent” would be much 
greater than it already is, nor 
would I want to change our pres- 
ent philosophy of allowing the 
guilty to go free rather than harm 
the innocent. 

I am most strongly against the 
proposal as Judge Gardner states 
it, because I do not feel that we 
are as yet mature enough as a 
civilization to say that everyone 
who does not agree with the ma- 
jority must be confined for the bal- 
ance of his life. Today’s crime 
may be tomorrow’s more. The 
U.S.A. was founded on the prin- 
ciple of individual freedom. Of 
course, we of that country have 
worked steadily since the signing 
of the Constitution to reduce that 
concept of individual liberty and 
labored to eliminate the individual 
and make him conform to what we 
the majority know is best, but this 
idea of confining all who disagree 
with our present social thinking 
is going too far. 

I may speak rashly, but con- 
sider had Judge Gardner’s law 
been in effect 30 years ago how 
many people would have been con- 
fined for violation of the Prohibi- 
tion law? What about enforcing 
the “blue laws,” many of which 
are still on the books? 

Judge Gardner should limit his 
approach to strengthening the 
“habitual violator” law in order 
permanently to confine people 
guilty of repeated violations of the 
felony law. 
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May Solve the Dilemma 


Affirms Mrs. May Mackintosh 
Wife of Rotarian; 
Hamilton, Scotland 


Tousrov's story The Death of 
Iyan Ilyich concerns a judge in 
the lower courts of old Russia. 
Graphically he sums up the 
judge’s official attitude. “Ivan 
Ilyich,” he says, “had learned the 
art of excluding from all official 
business everything that had the 
sap of life in it.” 

Judge Gardner’s article tells 
how to put meaning and the sap 
of life into the treatment of the 
recidivist. 

The judicial system, rightly, has 
regard, first of all, for the inter- 
ests of the community, but, in or- 
der to fulfill its function on the 
highest level, there should be also 
regard for the interests of the 
individual. Does this pose an in- 
soluble problem? Judge Gardner’s 
proposal of the truly indetermi- 
nate sentence may well resolve 
the dilemma, although his is nota 
completely new concept. 

In Scotland our Approved 
Schools have always employed the 
indeterminate sentence, with a 
fair measure of success. Offenders 
are never incarcerated for fixed 
periods. Date of release depends 
upon the recommendation’ of the 
headmaster. His decision is based 
upon reports from the staff, who 
are not warders, but specially 
trained teachers, living on the 
premises and sharing the work 
and recreational activities of the 
offenders. The staff, it is felt, are 
the people best fitted to assess 
when their charges are ready to 
leave. 

Could a body of detached spe- 
cialists do this for the repeater- 
type criminal? Surely the need is 
for specially trained people whose 
work with the recidivist would be 
akin to that of the teacher in the 
Approved School. After all, the 
meaning that has to be restored 
to the life of the recidivist is not 
an intellectual one, some new fact 
or discovery of the mind. On the 
contrary, the disorder, as Judge 
Gardner has shown, is more prim- 
itive and irrational. What the 
recidivist knows with his head, 
his heart cannot grasp. He re- 
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quires skilled and continuous help 
to relate himself to his own life 
and to the lives of others around 
him. Only those who help him to 
do this can judge of his success, 
though ultimately the true test 
must be his return to the commu- 
nity and to normal life. 


Yes—but with Prison Term 


Says Parham H. Williams, Jr. 
District Attorney; 
Rotarian, Lexington, Miss. 


InpETERMINATE sentence? 
Yes, but with a substantial mini- 
mum term of years to be served 
before the convict may qualify for 
“sociological evaluation.” 

The majority of repeater-type 
criminals are moral infants with 
no sense of social responsibility. 
These recidivists simply do not 
have the physiological equipment 
necessary to enable them to live 
within the standards of organized 
society. To sentence such a per- 
son to a term of years in a penal 
institution is simply to delay the 
perpetration of his next offense. 

Why must society continue to 
expose itself to the almost certain 
depredations of this type of crim- 
inal? We have no hesitancy in seg- 
regating our mentally and phys- 
ically ill, but we have yet to find 
the courage to accord the morally 
ill the treatment which both they 
and society deserve. A system of 


indeterminate sentences, adminis- 
tered by trained, impartial, and 
nonpolitical bodies, would be a 
major step in elevating our penal 
codes to 20th Century standards. 

But in considering such a sys- 
tem, we must not overlook the 
basic fact that the sentencing of a 
convicted criminal is, and should 
be, punishment to the individual 
concerned. I cannot concur with 
Judge Gardner’s suggestion that 
if a certain offender “can be re- 
leased with a reasonable probabil- 
ity that he will never again seri- 
ously offend society, let him return 
to society regardless of the se- 
riousness of the crime itself.” If we 
were to release certain homicide 
offenders merely because they “in 
all probability will never again of- 
fend the laws of society,” we 
would be altering our standard of 
punitive values to an intolerable 
degree. The effect of this leniency 
would greatly detract from the 
value of the indeterminate sen- 
tence. 

Thus arises my qualifying sug- 
gestion that a convicted offender 
be required to serve a substantial 
minimum term of years, the dura- 
tion of which would be based on 
the seriousness of the crime, be- 
fore becoming eligible for social 
evaluation. In this way the de- 
terring quality of punishment 
would be combined with the hu- 
mane reasonableness of the inde- 
terminate sentence, with society 
being the prime beneficiary. 


These Also Answered the Judge... 


From all over the world came the letters (54 from nine countries) and many 
more than six merited publication. Three-fourths of the writers favored Judge 
Gardner’s proposal, including a Pennsylvania prisoner, who wrote: “Certainly it 


would do much toward helping the recidivists ... of which, unfortunately, I am 
one!” A district attorney noted the “soundness of having a determination by 
somebody who is in touch with the prisoner's record inside the penal institu- 
tion... .” But the head of a State reformatory questioned “the desirability of a 
small group having such great power over the lives of others,” and an Indian 
public-health official favoring a minimum sentence was sure “the infliction of 
punishment restrains others who are evil-minded.” A former teacher in an Eng- 
lish reform school believed a board such as Judge Gardner proposed “could create 
in the offender a sense of ‘belonging’ to people who care.” A Canadian judge 
added that “the expert board must not be too expert; it must contain a leavening 
of rugged but human-hearted plain men,” although he balked at no-maximum 
sentences for first offenders. Many others had suggestions of their own: a college 
student advocated nationally uniform criminal laws; a private investigator would 
place full-time psychiatrists in all city schools to halt the beginnings of crime; 
an Indiana Rotarian believes “we should staff our prisons (and it would be an 
economy for taxpayers) with a full corps of psychiatrists, physicians, social 
workers, and chaplains.” And the wife of a Canadian Rotarian dairy farmer 
drew an interesting parallel between cows and men, noting that her husband 
would probably banish a “recidivist” cow that kept the herd in constant turmoil, 
but would keep a cow that mistakenly attacked him to protect her new-born calf. 









Twin minarets of the 17th Century 
Blue Mosque pierce Istanbul's sky- 
line. Nearly all Turks are Moslems. 


A tobacco farmer 
of Bafra tends to 
his drying racks. 
Land reform, bet- 
ter methods have 
boosted agricul- 
tural production 
by more than halj 
in the last decade. 
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In Istanbul, a Turkish soldier looks across the Bosphorus from 
Europe to Asia (see map). Turkey alone controls the strategic 


water passage between the Black Sea and the Mediterranean Sea, 





| the 35 years since Tur- 
key has been free of Otto- 
man rule it has pushed for- 
ward a remarkable program 
of reform, modernization, 
and industrialization. Its 
success as a republic in the politically complex Eastern 
Mediterranean region is largely a tribute to its 25 million 
people, who are making their strategically located land 
blossom with the fruits of hard work. Production of in- 
dustrial crops has more than doubled in the last decade 
under the spur of land reform and mechanization. 
Women have come out from behind the traditional veil 
to work side by side with men in a social and economic 
revolution which has brought free education to the 
masses; the adoption of a democratic constitution and 
European-patterned penal, civil, and commercial codes; 
universal suffrage; and staple industries. Visit Turkey’s 
larger cities today and you will find them modern, busy 
metropoli dominated by a responsible middle class, 
Western in dress and in outlook. In Ankara, the capital, 
and in Istanbul you will find thriving Rotary Clubs, 
whose members, like all Turkish citizens, are facing up 





As judge of the Supreme Court—the first woman in 


; &é - the world to achieve the position — Mrs. Melahat 
in spirit and in deed to the monumental task of building Ruacan typifies the importance accorded the wom- 
the progressive, self-sustaining nation envisaged by an’s role in Turkey's social and economic progress. 


Women were veiled, had little status, in the waning 


Kemal Atatiirk, founder of the republic. days of the Ottoman Empire, which collapsed in 1909. 
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The strong countenance of Kemal 
Atatiirk, founder of modern Tur- 
key, takes form under the chisel 
of sculptress Zerrin Bolukbasi. 

. (Below) A Turkish teacher 
takes her class on a field trip. 
Primary education is compulsory. 






Every male serves two years in Turkey's half- 
million-man army, whose operation takes nearly 
half the nation’s budget. Training is _ rigor- 
ous. A private gets about 32 cents a month. 







In 1957, Augustin J. Catoni (left), of Beirut, Lebanon, then 
First Vice-President of RI, delivers the charter to the Rotary 
Club of Istanbul, Secretary John A. Caouki accepting. Tur 
key’s first Club was formed in 1954 in Ankara, the capital. 





Turkey’s national flag retained the 
half moon and star, ancient symbols 
of the Ottoman Empire, when the na- 
tion became a republic 35 years ago. 
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About one-fifth of Turkey's land area is under cultivation. The 
valuable Angora goat thrives on uplands in central part of nation. 
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A Day in the 
Hospital 


By CHARLES A. MILLER 


Secretary, Rotary Club 
Utica, N. Y. 


"Tis DARK and gloomy and the 
rain is pelting down. Your watch 
reads 6 A.M. and you think “What a 
day to sleep” as you scrooge down 
under the covers. But the lights go 
on and a cheery voice says, 
morning; I’ve a pill for you.” You 
are not interested in pills as 
but the good doctor has sent one and 
so you down it as the leader of a 
procession of some nine 
which will follow during the day. 
Again you doze but seem aware of 
something with no taste under your 
tongue. These hospital thermometers 
have no flavors. It is extracted and 
again you subside only to be aware 
that soft fingers are 
wrist. But there is something so pro- 


“Good 


such, 


eight o1 


holding your 
fessional about the touch: you get no 
thrill and the pulse never wavers 
You drop back and ar‘ 
quite snoozy again when on go the 
lights and another cheerful! soul asks, 
“How about your wash .water?” A 
basin of warm water, a cake of soap, 
some mouth 
cloth, and a towel are deposited and 


becoming 


wash, a clean wasl 
up comes the head of the bed. You 
decide there is no use 
with the routine and so you wash 
away the sleep, straighten up, and 
look the gloomy day in the face 
Down the corridor come two littl 
gals in blue bearing jingling trays 


interfering 





with your breakfast. Life takes on 
added interest as you open the soft- 
boiled egg, so sanitary, wrapped in 
the hen’s original package, and you 
think with appreciation. of the faith- 
ful wife of 50 years who makes 
things so easy. You peck open the 
shell and think of the “do-it-your- 
self” program a couple weeks ago. 
You'd like a bit of pepper but no 


amount of jiggling, pounding, or 


shaking produces a single pep. You're , 


determined no pepper box is going to 
get you down and so you finally pry 
off the top. And do you get pepper! 
Whoosh, all over the lot. Ah-choo! 
But when the tray gets back to the 

itchen they say, “That guy in 330 
must be lined with asbestos.” 

You close your eyes and are 
aroused by another angel of mercy 
“How about your bed 
bath?” Is that something! And when 
they finish kneading those tired back 
nuscles, applying a rubbing solution, 


who says, 


and finally powdering you like a 
ugar doughnut, you 


feeling of appreciation for hospitals 


relax with a 


and hospital folks—and doze. 
“Clink, putt, putt; clink, putt, putt, 

putt.” The gas engine directly below 

the window finally catches and the 





steady purring tells you the construc- 
tion men are mixing plaster and con- 
crete for the addition. Occasionally 
someone hammers and you count the 
blows that sink the nails and wonder 
why two men don’t hammer and get 
the job done quicker. 

A likely-looking lad sticks his head 
in the door and asks if you want a 
newspaper. You get one. Then comes 
the smiley doctor, who tells you your 
charts show satisfactory progress 
and departs, giving you a friendly 
pat. About this time comes the lady 
with her hands filled with mail and 
then a gorgeous bouquet from the 
Rotary Club. You are quite overcome 
with these expressions of sympathy 
and regard and amazed at the num- 
ber of people who took time to ex- 
press concern. 

The little gals in blue appear 
promptly with lunch. Afternoon sees 
visitors who speed up the morale, 
and after supper more until at bed- 
time one reclines tired and happy. 

As the lights are dimmed, you 
think of the hospitals, the doctors, 
and the army of trained helpers. You 
think of the happy parents who left 
that day with their baby who had 
been there since it was born and had 
undergone three operations. You 
think of the little lad sitting patient- 
ly with both eyes bandaged. You 
remember that just beyond you the 
little shrine with the burning candle 
on the dresser represents the faith 
of those dearest to the occupant of 
that room, and as you drift away you 
pray appreciation to the doctors and 
nurses, and ask that to men’s skill 
and devotion there be added a readi- 
ness to follow Divine guidance, and, 
to their hearts, a compassion like 
that of the Great Physician who 
ministered both lovingly and with- 
out favor 








Shrine of 
the Ages 











NJ EAR the rim of Arizona’s Grand 
: Canyon, that mile-deep gorge 
which lays open to man the history of 
the earth, an all-faith chapel will be 
erected to the glory of the Creator of 
that history. Work on the first unit 
of the structure, which is appropri- 
ately named the Shrine of the Ages, is 
scheduled to start this Spring. In 
order not to change the appearance of 
the canyon itself, the building will be 
much farther from the south rim than 
it is in the artist’s conception at the 
left—at least 200 yards. 

Thousands of humble folk have sent 
money to help build the chapel. A 
little church in Japan mailed $8.50 to 
the fund. A housemaid sent $5. A small 
Catholic church in Mexico sent $20. 
An arthritic elevator operator sent 
his savings for two months—$2. An 
Australian soldier mailed the last 


money he possessed, about one dollar. 
Support of the project has come from 


members of the Rotary Club of Grand 


Canyon, Arizona, including David 
Turello, vice-president of the non- 


profit chapel corporation, and Rotary 


Club President Grant A. Wedoff, its 
treasurer. 

The Shrine’s construction will be 
of steel and colorful native stone. 
Three main altars will be kept in 
readiness at all times—Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish—each capable 
of being put in place in two minutes 
via hydraulic lifts. All faiths will be 
welcome to use the building. 

Most of the congregation is ex- 
pected to come from the million and 
more tourists who visit the Canyon 
each year. 


—Oren Arnold 
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The View 
from the Top 
of the Pyramid 





By ADLY Y. ANDRAOS 
Lawyer; Rotarian, Cairo, Egypt 



































Ir IS the historical and _ 
cal destiny of the Middle East to 
be the crossroad between past and 
present, between East and West. 

In this réle of bringing men to- 
a, as a meeting place on 

riendly ground, the Rotary Clubs 
can offer an important contribu- 
tion; this contribution can only be 
constructive and beneficial. 

Our region has its own quarrels. 
We do not deny it. These are fam- 
ily quarrels: violent, not mortal. 
They are generally an inheritance 
of the past, tenacious and recurrent. 
They can be overcome, Toleration 
is part of our character. Every Ro- 
tary Club in town or in the prov- 
inces is a living example of the 
mutual deference a Rotarian mani- 
fests for his neighbor’s creed. 

Long before the term of “co- 
existence” came into our everyday 
vocabulary, the thing was practiced 
in our most remote villages. 

Is it not the characteristic of the 
older civilizations to be able to live 
side by side, without encroaching on 
one another? 

Perhaps I would make my mean- 


ing more palatable by omens a 
comparison, You will not object if 
I choose my example among things 
Egyptian. 

hen you are at the foot of the 
great Pyramid, you can only see the 
side which faces you. If I am on 
the opposite side, I only see the 
face opposite to you. We have no 
chance of viewing things with the 
same eye as long as we continue to 
remain on our positions. But if by 
chance we decide climbing to the 
top of the Pyramid, whatever be 
our start, we are sure to meet at 
the summit. 

It is from the summit, by a higher 
view of things, that men of diver- 
gent trends of thought can find a 
ground of common understanding. 

Rotary invites its members to 
climb the great Pyramid. But it is 
a symbolic pyramid: the steps are 
the rules of Rotarian friendship. At 
all ages we can climb that high 
without losing breath. 

And when we reach the top, a 
magnificent panorama will be laid 
before our eyes: the serene horizon 
of understanding and friendship. 























We're 
Invited 


Official Directory sounds quite uninviting, 
Vames and addresses are not too exciting. 


But RI Directory, fifty-eight—fifty-nine 


Stirs up ideas that tingle the spine. 


Vine thousand, nine hundred and two invitations, 


To meetings in well over one hundred nations! 


Invited to Nome, Nagasaki, and Cairo, 


To London, Toronto, and Cleveland, Ohio! 


To Hong Kong and Paris and points east and west, 





Goondiwindi, Otahuhu, Whakatane, Wagga Wagga! 


We could not accept all these kind invitations, 


Or we'd never be done with our peregrinations. 


We'll settle for visits to make up attendance, 


For these names mean people in all sorts of places, 


And dots on the map change to Rotary faces. 


Each Club is a center for fellowship true, 


Each Club has a job for its members to do, 


But we'll keep other Clubs in our constant remembrance 


To Belfast, Calcutta, Helsinki, and Brest, But let us remember they're meeting as well, 


To Glasgow, Chicago, and Swiss Neuchdtel, In Lahore, in Bangkok, and in Aix-la-Chappelle! 


—Morr A. J. Waters 


Rotarian 
Burlington, Ont., Canada 


To place names that sound like an old college yell: 


Vullumbimby, Coolangatta, Korumburra, Woolloon- 
gabba, 
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Trade—a Path to Peace in the Pacific * 


Tue PHILIPPINES realizes fully that 
in order to be a worthy contributor to 
world peace and security, it must first 
attain progress and within 
‘its shores. Typical of all underdeveloped 
areas, my country is 
erect an industrial base, tap its internal 
market, and trade on a mutually bene 
ficial basis with other nations 

Today one of our greatest 
is mass unemployment, Yearly our em- 
ployable population grows 


prosperity 


endeavoring to 


problems 


Opportunl- 


ties, however, are limited. Our only 
hope in providing employment for this 
steadily increasing class of unemployed 
is through industrialization. For many 


years our country has had an agrarian 
economy. We have raised agricultural 
products for export and we have been 
importing much of our consumer needs 
As is very well known, our trading rela- 
tions have been mainly with the United 


States. The existence of a ready market 


for our agricultural commodities in the 
United States together with the prefer 
ential treatment given these products 
have made us dependent on the Amer- 
ican market. Moreover, we failed to 


develop other sectors of our economy, 
thus making us merely a raw-material! 


exporting and a consumer-goods-import 


ing nation. The dollar resources which 
we have earned through our raw-mate 
rial exports have largely been dissipated 


by our purchases of both essential and 


nonessential goods which could have 
been produced by local manufacturers 

We are today experiencing the grow- 
ing pains of economic development. We 
suffer from a chronic foreign-exchange 
problem which delays our industrializa- 
tion program lack of 


dollars for the capital 


because of the 
purchase of 
goods, machinery, and raw materials 
Lately there has been a great debate on 
how The Philippines can mul- 
tifarious problems which beset us. The 


present administration is exploring new 


solve the 


fields for trading opportunitie I am 
sure that the American people will not 
interpret any 
from the traditional patterns of trade as 
a sign of the weakening of the 
between our two countries. The fact is 
that our market in the United States is 
a limited one, governed as it is by re 
strictive quotas. We thus have to diver 
sify our markets in order to give ou 


departure on our part 


bonds 


export industries an 
grow. 


Merely to rely on the market of the 


opportunity to 


United States is to peg our agricultural 
export industries to a stati 
level which would 


production 


lead to stagnation 
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By 
ROBERTO 
VILLANUEVA 


Past President, Chamber of Industries; 
President, Bolinao Electronics Corp.; 
Rotarian, Manila, The Philippines 


The changing pattern of our trade 
with the United States will then be 
characterized by diminishing exports of 
quota-restricted products to the United 
and a similar 
ports from that country of goods which 


States deerease of im- 


our new industries have been produc- 
ing. We have come to the realization 
that unless we produce many of our 


own needs, we shall forever be depend- 


ent on outside sources for finished 


Moreover, unless we industrial- 


good 


ize, our unemployment will 
plague us. 
to export 
drain on 


exchange resources because of the de- 


problem 
Our 
more in 


continue to problem, 


therefore, is order 


to relieve the our foreign- 
mands of economic development. At the 
ame time we have to restrict certain 
importations in order to protect our new 
industries. 


The present Government administra- 


tion is surveying markets in Asia and 
Europe. We are exploring the possibil- 
ity of widening our markets in these 


* This article complements the five 
which appeared under this title in 
Tue Rorarian for January .. . 
and actually should have appeared 
among them. The fact that it did 
not is chargeable to a series of frus- 
and in no 


trating circumstances 


way to the author. Its appearance 


now is perhaps more timely than it 


would have been earlier for the 


trade problems of The Philippines 
have in recent weeks become inter- 
headline Editors. 


national news. 


areas in return for capital goods which 
we need in industrialization pro- 
gram. Trade with the advanced nations 
will continue because we produce raw 
materials needed by the industries of 
these nations. Also, our Asian neigh- 
bors produce goods which we import 
from the West and at the same time 
need goods that we ourselves produce. 
From this situation we can discover a 


our 


complementariness among nations pos- 
which we 
propose to exploit for our mutual ad- 


sessing parallel economies 
vantage. 

It is hoped by many of our country- 
men that the United States will see its 
way to revising some of its economic 
policies that today adversely affect our 
developmental schemes. There is agita- 
tion in almost all segments of the popu- 
lation to review our present economic 
relationship with the United States. | 
hope the traditional benevolence of the 
American people will result in aiding a 
stanch ally. 

European currency developments are 
being noted in our country with great 
interest because of our plans to build 
up our opportunities in that area. Just 
like other countries, we suffer from dol- 
ar shortages. Thus the multiple cur- 
rency reserve system is being studied 


as a way out of our exchange difficul- 
ties. Economic coéperation among Asian 
nations is reflected by moves among 
raw-materials producers to combine ef- 
forts in the stabilization of the prices 
of primary commodities. For it is the 
lack of stability in the world prices of 
these commodities that affect our econ- 
omies adversely. 

Like our neighbors we are developing 
a class of traders whose knowledge of 
commodity movements and internation- 
al financial transactions is expanding. 
The experience that they are acquiring 
will widening our 
that 


trade is one means of developing con- 


help us greatly in 


trade opportunities. We realize 


tacts among nations. Trade is a neces- 
sary condition to bring all countries to 
a greater level of prosperity. It will also 
stimulate a sense of responsibility lead- 
ing to world amity. In due time The 
able to solve its 


Philippines will be 


industrial and financial 


a worthy contributor to world 


problems and 
thus be 
peace and security. It cannot, however, 
attain this in isolation. It needs the 
help of its neighbors and other friendly 
Trade is one avenue of codp- 
and this is 


which it 


nations. 


eration one aspect of its 


economy expects to develop 


and expand. 
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While on a Rotary visit in Hawaii in October, President Randall more-than-oblig- 
ing poses wiith representatives of five of the races which live on the Islands 
(from the left): Japanese, Chinese, Caucasian, Korean, and part-Hawaiian, 


The President 


ee | 
T HE axis of the world,” said Oliver Wendell Holmes, “sticks 


Last November, 53 years, eight months, and 21 days after the first 

. ey Club was Be mee in Ceenm, Illinois, at ng the axis 
) of the Rotary world clearly protruded from the trading port town 
Be a uly and 10,000 of Mandvi, India, where 25 businessmen had formed the 10,000th 
y Rotary Club. Rotary’s President, Clifford A. Randall, who was 

Rotary Clubs present in that country for the recent Asia Regional Conference 
e in Delhi, personally delivered the charter .. . and the first of many 
congratulatory messages (see photos below). ...A few weeks 

earlier, while the President and his wife were visiting the Rotary 

Clubs of Hawaii, some of the 400 Rotarians and wives who gath- 

ered to greet them at a gala dinner in the Reef Hotel in Waikiki 

asked him to pose for the photograph above . . . comely proof that 

their Islands truly are a crossroads of the world where many races 

live in harmony. For more about the President, see page 25. 


Nn a W orld of out visibly through the center of each and every town or city.” 


The charter President of Rotary’s 10,000th Club—Mandvi, India—Satish B. Dhru 
(left), receives the charter from President Randall. District Governor 
Harsukhbhai S. Sanghvi is in the center. . . . (Below) Special Representative 
Biharibhai Anantani, of sponsoring Bhuj Rotary Club, addresses the meeting. 
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These are tools: for sportsmen, speakers, gardeners 
‘ i iP . 


amateur botanists, and zoologists. 


By JOHN T, FREDERICK 


D. YOU COLLECT guns or coins? 


Do you enjoy cooking, gardening, ski- 
ing, boating? Have you tried making 
pottery? Do you like to walk in the 
woods and fields and you 
are seeing? 

Books are tools—among other things. 


know what 


This month our shelf is devoted to 

books meant to be used, in all these 

fields of interest and many others. 
Most of these are books of purely 


practical usefulness. I want to recom- 
mend first of all, 
tentious little book which 
notabiy useful at a higher 
Justice under Law: The American Legal 
System, by Carroll C. Moreland 
statements are made in the brief 
ace of this book which | 
will, upon reflection, agree are true. The 
first is that “Of all the phases of life in 
the United States, perhaps the one least 
clearly understood is the administration 
of justice through the courts.” Agreed? 
The second statement: “Yet the 
system of this country is the 
portant instrument in the maintenance 


however, an unpre- 
eems to me 
level: Hqual 
Two 
pref- 


believe you 


legal 
most im- 


of the American way of life.” Agreed 
again? This book accomplishes with 
most extraordinary conciseness, clarity, 
and urbanity the purpose announced 


for it in his introduction by David F. 
Maxwell, president of the American Bar 
Association; he says that it 
the information necessary to an under- 
standing of the operation o 
system, and adds the vital attribute of 
true understanding to [the 
mental picture of the court 
and high usefulness of thi 
schools and colleges, to study groups of 
various kinds, to very 
individual citizens—seems clear. 
All of us participate in meetings, 
most of us sooner or later are faced with 
the obligation to preside at meetings of 
one kind or another. How to Hold a 
Better Meeting, by Frank Snell, is espe- 
cially directed to the needs of those who 
must conduct business conferences—the 
vital meetings of smal! 
partment heads or other 
which are so notable a feature of 


upplies 


our legal 
reader’s] 
The real 
book—to 


many of us a 


and 


groups of de- 
executives 


mod- 


40 


ern business organization. It is vigor- 
ously written, specific, and seems to me 
The Conduct of Meetings, by 
G. H. Stanford, is more general in appli- 
cation. It seems to me one of the best 
books in its field I have ever seen. 

who speak at meetings— 
whether they be amateurs or profession- 
als and whether the meetings be large or 
small—may find useful ammunition in 
The New Speaker's Treasury of Wit and 
Wisdom, edited by Chicago, Illinois, Ro- 
tarian Herbert V. Prochnow, of whose 
Public Speaker’s Treasure 


sensible. 


Those 


earlier The 


Chest more than 200,000 copies have 
been sold. If you use this book, don’t 
present as fact the “bathtub story” 


which it contains (about the origin and 
introduction of bathtubs in the United 
States): a hoax which H. L. Mencken 
himself (its author) labored for 30 
in vain, to expose and squelch. 
The Gun Collector’s Handbook of 
, by Charles Edward Chapel, now 
in its fourth revision, is primarily for 
For him it would 
eem indispensable. Its contents are ar- 
ranged to cover more than 20 types of 
Descriptions are concise and 
and there are many excellent 
plates. How to Build a Coin Collection, 
by Fred Reinfeld, on the other hand, is 
a book for the beginner—a little book 


years, 


Values 


the serious collector. 


weapons, 


clear, 


© well organized, so clearly written, 
and so rich in excellent illustrations 
that it almost persuades me to start 


collecting! Certainly it will delight any- 
one who is starting out in this interest- 
ing field. 

I have always held that cooking is or 
an art, as well as a universally 
and undeniably important 
activity. I have enjoyed reading many 
of the recipes collected by Raymond R, 


can be 
interesting 


Camp in Game Cookery—a book which 
should have special appeal for any man 
who fancies himself as a cook, as well 
as for many women. For 20 years con- 
ductor of the Wood, Field, and Stream 
column of the New York Times, Camp 
had exceptional opportunity to collect 
superior recipes for game dishes. He 
explains that he has put these into a 








book in “what might be termed the 
‘crusading spirit..” He is convinced 
that very little of the game taken and 
eaten each year is properly prepared. 
Some of these recipes are elaborate, 
others simple. Almost all are mouth- 
wateringly attractive—and they are 
clear, definite, complete. 

Cooking with Casseroles and Cooking 
with a Foreign Accent are twin books 
in a new format which seems very good 
to me—certain to lie open, easy to prop 
up or stand up. There are many attrac- 
tive pictures, and the recipes themselves 
seem to me admirably varied, practical, 
and promising in two popular fields of 
home cookery. 

Recently I saw several examples of a 
friend’s work in pottery and ceramics— 


IN AMERICA AND EUROPE 


A meted authority Gveapis favorite recipes tor 
i 
gene cookery, with comptets preparption inet vctions 


“More crimes against the palate are 
committed in the name of game cookery 
...” notes the author of this manual 
designed to teach game cooking simply. 


a new enthusiasm for her as for many 
other Americans. Ceramics—And How 
to Decorate Them, by Joan B. Priolo, 
seems to me both exceptionally attrac- 
tive, with its many illustrations—more 
than 30 in color—and exceptionally us- 
It gives needful information and 
advice for the beginner in work with 
clay, and proceeds to detailed explana- 
tion, with exact photographs for each 
step, of decoration of ceramics by a 
dozen different methods. A Book of Pot- 
tery, by Henry Varnum Poor, is a very 
rich book in every way. It offers per- 
sonal experiences and also personal 
views and convictions of a distinguished 
American artist in this and other fields, 
and in equal abundant measure practi- 
cal suggestions on almost every aspect 
of the potter’s craft. The very numer- 
ous illustrations include some extreme- 


able. 
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ly beautiful of Poor’s own 
work. 

The seasons for boating and for ski- 
ing don’t overlap, I realize: for many of 
the readers of these pages these next 
suggestions will be too early for the 
one, a bit late for the other so far as 
this year is concerned. Medical Emer- 
gencies in Pleasure Boating, by Nicho- 
las C. Leone, M.D., and Elisabeth C. 
Phillips, R.N., seems an especially well- 
and inclusive work, which 
further and great virtues of 
The range of 
appropriate 
measures are indicated includes snake 
bite, lightning, and fractures. There are 
good drawings to accompany the brief 
The New In- 


examples 


considered 
has the 
simplicity and clarity. 


emergencies for which 


and extremely clear text. 


“Window Sill 
Gardening 


| How to Achieve Greenhouse Success 
with Your House Plante 





JAMES UNDERWOOD CROCKETT | 
| Publisher ot Dhowseray Fedles 





A guide for those who like the idea of 
having living flowers and plants in 
the house at all seasons of the year 
is this Rotarian’s how-to-do-it book. 


vitation to Skiing, by Fred Iselin and 
A. C, Spectorsky, is a freshly revised 
and enlarged edition of a widely ac- 
cepted work. With no faintest intention 
of learning to ski, I have enjoyed this 
book because of the lively text and the 
photographs which range from the hu- 
morous to the highly dramatic. 

How to Raise and Train a Beagle, by 
Mary Alice Ward and Sara M. Barbaresi, 
is one of nearly a score of exceptionally 
attractive small manuals—each for one 
of the popular breeds of dogs with one, 
I’m pleased to note, for the owner of a 
“mixed breed” puppy. These books con- 
tain many illustrations both in color and 
in black and white, and they are writ- 
ten in a way that makes them at once 
distinctly readable and definitely usable. 

With the longer days and the warmer 
sun the thoughts and steps of many of 
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us will turn more and more to the out- 
of-doors: to gardens, lawns, and the 
woods and fields. For most of us these 
are amateur avocations, but for some 
they are professional vocations. For 
these a book of outstanding authority, 
completeness, and practical value is the 
Grounds Maintenance Handbook, by 
Herbert S. Conover, of which a second 
edition has appeared. The author is 
landscape architect for the New York 
Power Authority. Subjects covered, 
from the standpoint of effective large- 
scale operations, include turf, trees, 
equipment, weeds, maintenance of roads, 
walks, and picnic areas, and even that 
of public relations. There are pictures 
in extraordinary profusion and interest. 

Perhaps we think of house plants as 
primarily a Winter interest, but Window 
Sill Gardening, by Underwood 
Crockett, a Concord, Massachusetts, Ro- 
tarian, shows that there are both duties 


James 


and rewards the year around for the 
window-sill gardener. Very rarely have 
I found a about flowers that 
seemed to me so effective and satisfying 
in fulfillment of its purpose. The brief 
chapters on African violets, gloxinias, 
geraniums, and other kinds of 
house plants—as well as on general mat- 
ters of light, water, soil, and the like— 
are positive, pointed, definite. 

In some parts of the United States, 
care of the rose garden or the individual 
rose bush will be already beginning as 
this issue reaches readers. In all parts 
of the world are men and women who 
love roses and grow them, at varying 
levels of ambitiousness and of success. 
Cyclopedia of Roses and Rose Culture, 
by Harcourt P. Champneys and Carl 
Withmer, offers much to any who share 
this interest. Its directions for setting 
and pruning, its prescriptions for feed- 
ing and protection, are admirably defi- 
nite and fully up to date. 

From the plants of the house and the 
shrubs of the garden to those of the 
woods and fields are steps that most of 
us will take during the coming months. 
For many of us there’s a keen pleasure 


book 


many 


The big gume of the 
North Woods as well 
as the smaller game 
of the prairies is 
covered with “scien- 
tific precision and 
‘understandable for 
everyone’ writing” in 
William H. Burt's 
Mammals of the 
Great Lakes Region. 





in being able to what we see. 
Even if we lack training in botany, we 
‘an do this for trees and shrubs with 
the new volume in the admirable Peter- 
son Field Guide Series, A Field Guide 
to Trees and Shrubs, by George A. 
Petrides. Simple, definite descriptions 
employing “field 
marks” and very many drawings make 
this an The 
same fine features mark Roger Conant’s 
Field Guide to Reptiles and Amphibians 
in the same series 


name 


easily recognized 


extremely usable book, 


Finally | want to give special recom- 
mendation to Mammals of the Great 
Lakes Region, by William H. Burt, pro- 
fessor of zoology at the University of 
Michigan. This book offers a combina- 
tion of scientific precision and “under- 
standable for everyone” writing so re- 
markable that it is all but unique, The 
learn a great 
from it. 
He can go into the field and really iden- 


owner of this book can 


deal of the science of zoology 


tify the animals he encounters, For each’ 
species there is an excellent little por- 
trait-drawing, and a map showing dis- 
tribution both in the Great Lakes Re- 
gion and in the United States, 


a * we 


Books reviewed, publishers, and prices 
Equal Justice under Law, Carroll C, More- 
land (Oceana, $2.75) How to Hold a Bet- 
ter Meeting, Frank Snell (Harper, $2.95).— 
The Conduct of Meetings, G. H. Stanford 
(Oxford, $3.25).—The New Speaker's Treas 
ury, Herbert V. Prochnow (Harper, $4.95). 
—The Gun Collector's Handbook of Values, 
Charles Edward Chapel (Coward-McCann, 
$10). —How to Build a Coin Collection, Fred 
Reinfeld (Sterling, $2.50).—Game Cookery, 
Raymond R. Camp (Coward-MeCann, $4.95) 
Cooking with Casseroles, Cooking with a 
Foreign Accent (Lane, each $2.75, both 
$4.95).—Ceramics, Joan B. Priollo (Sterling, 
$5.95).—A Book of Pottery, Henry Varnum 
Poor (Prentice-Hall, $7.50).—Medical Emer- 
gencies in Pleasure Boating, Leone and Phil 


lips (Denlinger, Middleburg, Va., $2.95) 
The New Invitation to Skiing, Iselin and 
Spectorsky (Simon & Schuster, $4.95) How 


to Raise and Train a Beagle, Ward and Bar 
naresi (Sterling, paper $1; cloth $2) 

Grounds Maintenance Handbook, Herbert 8 
Conover (Dodge, $10.75) Window Sill Gar 
dening, James Underwood Crockett (Double 
day, $2.95).—Cyclopedia of Roses and Rose 
Culture, Champneys and Withmer (Prentice 
Hall, $7.50). —Fileld Guide to Trees and 
Shrubs, George A. Petrides (Houghton Miaff- 
lin, $3.95) Field Guide ot Reptiles and Am- 
phibians, Roger Conant (Houghton Mifflin, 
$3.99) Vammals of the Great Lakes Re- 


gion, William H. Burt (University of Michi- 
gan Press, $4.75) 


of the < ‘ 
Great Lakes Region 





@ Folding Sawhorse Legs. Constructed of 
high tensile-strength aluminum alloy, 
new folding sawhorse legs provide ex- 
cellent load-carrying abilities combined 
with lightness. Tests have shown these 
legs to withstand loads in excess of 
1,000 pounds per pair of legs. A twin 
locking system holds the legs securely 
in either the folded or the unfolded 
position. They have skid-resjstant and 
nonmarking rubber feet, and are made 
in 20-inch and 30-inch heights. 


® Movable Walls. Designed for college, 
industrial-plant, and laboratory 
new walls made from specially 
essed asphalt board surfaced on both 
sides with asbestos-cement sheeting look 
permanent but actually they can be 
readily moved, The movable walls are 
rigid and fire resistant, with good acous- 
tical value. They require no paint or 
preservative material, and yet provide a 
suitable surface should decorative paint- 
ing or other finish be desired. Almost 
anything can be attached to them: elec- 
trical wiring, mechanical processing, 
benches, blackboards, maps, pipe 
clamps, or brackets. 


use, 


proc- 


@ Convenient Carrier. A patented 
all-aluminum constructed milk-carton 
carrier accommodates six one-quart 
cartons when fully opened or three 
when only one side is opened, It has 
a plastic handle, weighs one pound, 
and folds into a compact one-by-10)4- 
inch shape. Although intended pri- 
marily for carrying milk cartons, 
it can be used for carrying cold 
drinks, bottled goods, cans, ete. 


@ Meat with Less Fat. Something new in 
the beef and lamb business is a patented 
liquid feed supplement. It permits the 
feeding of larger amounts of roughages 
and smaller amounts of grain than 
usual. In the rumen of a beef or lamb, 
feed is digested by billions of microér- 
ganisms and protozoa. This new supple- 
ment provides these microérganisms 
with the factors they need to build pro- 
tein and carbohydrates, to digest high- 
cellulose roughage, and to carry on 
processes that give ruminants optimum 
nutrition for economical weight gains. 
It is said that more protein is formed, 
and white fat is deposited as marbling 
in the tissues, rather than waste cover 
fat. 


@ Helistops, Officials of major cities are 
preparing for the day when helicopters 
will be landing on downtown buildings. 
Building codes must be modernized to 


provide requirements for helistops. 
These would be points, either at ground 
level or atop buildings, where helicop- 
ters could land to pick up or discharge 
passengers. One-man helicopter com- 
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BY ROGER W. TRUESDAIL, PH.D. 


muter-executives could land and take 
off after a day at the office. The heli- 
stops, in contrast to full-scale heliports, 
would not provide facilities for fuelling 
or servicing helicopters. Perhaps the 
time will come when there will be heli- 
copter parking lots—why not “heli- 
lots”? 

@ Test-to-Destruction. Future commercial 
jet air travellers will be reassured to 
know that a “test-to-destruction” re- 
cently proved that a new jet aircraft 
will take the most severe punishment 
normally expected. According to Planes, 
the static test, made on the ground, cov- 
ered every part of the aircraft and re- 
quired 15 months to complete. In the 
final destruction test, loads were ap- 
plied by hydraulic jacks. The wings of 
the aircraft were bent upward 12% feet, 
while on a previous test the wings had 
been deflected downward about four 
feet—a total movement of more than 16 
feet. The aircraft, designed to withstand 
loads 50 percent greater than expected, 
exceeded that expectation by 10 per- 
cent before failure. 


@ Chemically Altered Foods. The impact 
of chemistry on food production and 
processing is being felt in many ways, 
and its significance will be even greater 
in the future. Not only are chemicals 
now used to multiply, improve, and pre- 
serve the products yielded by Nature, 
but chemical treatments are being ap- 
plied to modify them so as to enhance 
their functional qualities. Actual chem- 
ical derivatives of starch now are avail- 
which possess certain properties 
better adapted to some food 
uses than natural cornstarch. 
Vegetable oils are modified by 
chemical treatments to im- 
part to them better use char- 
acteristics. The possibility of 
retaining high levels of es- 
sential fatty acids in oils so 
modified is foreseen in the 
event that future research 
should establish beyond doubt 
the postulated relationship 
between unsaturated essential 
fatty acids and heart disease. 
The acetylation of natural! fats 


able 


New doors of usefulness 
and enjoyment for the seri- 
ously disabled and _ para- 
lyzed are opened by this 
durable device which fits 
any head size. Painting, 
operating an electric type- 
writer, writing, and turning 
pages are possible by slight 
movements of the head. 


and their many possible uses in proc- 
essed foods, the possibility of hydroxy- 
ethylation of cereal flours to yield cooked 
pastes with improved properties, and 
many other chemically modified foods 
or food ingredients may be anticipated. 


@ Foliar Feeding. Trees often are sur- 
rounded by concrete, asphalt, or some 
other impervious material which makes 
fertilizing a problem. Injecting the fer- 
tilizer in the small open area from 
various angles will help but most of the 
roots are not reached. Accarding to The 
Horticultural Newsletter, such trees are 
ideal subjects for foliar feeding. Soluble 
fertilizer can be sprayed on occasional- 
ly. It is better to feed a little at a time, 
rather than giving the tree more than 
it can use all at once. 


@ Reinforced Plastic Building Material. 
Cooler, more livable plastic patios are 
said to be possible now with the de- 
velopment of a new type of structural 
panel made with aluminum foil and 
fiberglass. An inner layer of perforated, 
embossed aluminum foil screens out 
more than 80 percent of the sun’s heat. 
At the same time the material permits 
light to pass through in soft, diffused 
form, keeping the patio area light and 
shadowless. It also has wide possibili- 
ties in decorative design, particularly 
for room dividers, sliding panels, par- 
titions, and otherwinterior apptications. 
The new panel is claimed to be much 
stronger than a standard plastic panel, 
and can withstand extreme wind or 
snow loads when used on a patio. Ac- 
cording to the maker, it can be applied 
with ordinary hand tools. 


* * a 


Readers wishing further information 
about any product mentioned may ad- 
dress inquiries to “Peeps,” THE ROTARIAN 
Magazine, 1600 Ridge Avenue, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. They will be promptly for- 
warded to the manufacturer. 


Photo: Hamilton, B & I Photography 
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Namastay! 


Irs a wondrously varied world. Take just 
the little matter of how people greet each 
other. In Japan it is with a bow—the deeper, 
the greater the respect. In the Maori com- 
munity of New Zealand it is with a rubbing of 
noses, one against another. In China it is a 
self-handclasp beneath a partial bow. In lands 
of the West it is a two-person handshake, 
light to mighty. 

In Middle Asia, where these ladies live, the 
greeting is likely to be what in Hindi is 
called the namaskar. Palms together. Fingers 
pointing upward. If you’re meeting an equal, 
your hands are at the level shown in these 
photos. If you are greeting a superior, your 
fingertips are at eye level. If you are saluting 
Deity, then your pressed palms are above 
your head. And with the gesture, in Hindi, 
you say, “Namastay!”—which connotes “wel- 
come,” “how do you do?” and other things, 
but literally means “I salute you.” 

These ladies, by the way, are Mrs. R. L. 
Sahni, of Delhi, India, and Mrs. J. H. F. Jaya- 
suriya, of Colombo, Ceylon, both wives of 
Rotarians. They are seen as they met at 
Rotary’s recent Asia Regional Conference in 
Delhi. 

World understanding grows out of little 
things as well as large ones ...a fact to 
consider during World Understanding Week, 
which Rotary’s President here bids you cele- 
brate this month. 


An Invitation to World Understanding Week 
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March 15-21, 1959 


Dear Fellow Rotarian: World Understanding Week significant through 


Understanding is the need of our times: under- 
standing of the new world that science has created 
and understanding between peoples of different 
countries who must learn to live together if man- 
kind is to survive and move to higher levels. 

Rotary, through its genius for personal ac- 
quaintance, has much to contribute. If Rotarians 
around the world will exercise this genius, their 
efforts can match the need. By rethinking the 
great issues, by establishing contact with peoples 
abroad, by involving large numbers of people in 
their own communities in an active quest for in- 
ternational understanding, Rotary Clubs can rise 
to this occasion. 

So I am inviting you and your Rotary Club to 
take part in a simultaneous world-wide effort dur- 
ing the week of March 15-21, 1959. I know that I 


can count on you to make this first observance of 
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the program at your Club meeting, by using Tar- 
gets for Today to get in touch with Rotary Clubs 
of other lands, and by bringing the non-Rotarians 
of your community into conference on the great 
issues through the “Into Their Shoes” program 
that is arousing so much interest. 

At the beginning of this Rotary year, we set for 
ourselves the goal of finding our personal paths 
to peace. Many of you, ! hope, have found your 
paths and are following them, For you, and for 
all other Rotarians, a new incentive is given in 
World Understanding Week. 


Currorp A, RANDALL 
President of Rotary International 
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PERSONALIA 


‘Briefs’ about Rotarians, their honors and records 


Bep of Roses. An article in a recent 
issue of Success Unlimited magazine 
tells how Joun S. ARMSTRONG, an Ontario, 
Cabif., Rotarian, achieved horticultural 
fame in southern California. He arrived 
there almost 70 years ago as a youth 
of 23 “with a tubercular coug! 1 $6" 
to seek his health and fortune ile 
found both, “Today, clear-eyed and 
mentally alert at 92,” the magazine re- 
ports, “he is a legendary symbo! of suc- 
cess in southern California, and is 
widely known throughout the United 
States and Canada as founder of the 
famous Armstrong Nurseries. His Arm- 
strong rose creations have won more 
all-American awards than the 
any other breeder in the world he 
has played'a major réle in making 
southern California a place of 
beauty.” One of two charter 
of the Rotary Club of Ontario who still 
attend, he’s also been extremely active 
in community affairs. 


roses of 


rare 


members 


Long-Life Recipe. “If I hadn’t worked 
continuously, I'd be dead,” says 96-year- 
old Frank N. Beckett, Sr., a charter 
member of the Rotary Club of 
Me. Although he 
to work at 6 in the 
morning, he can be 
seen in his retail store 
waiting on customers 
many night at 10 
PM. “I spent 
much time worrying, 
either,” he says, and 
“IT never knowingly 
wronged anyone,” sug- 
gesting that a clear 
conscience helps one 
enjoy a long life. Today he is helped 
in his business of wholesaling, retailing, 
bottling, and candy making by two sons, 
two nephews, two grandnephews, and a 
niece—all partners in the firm—but he’s 
still very much at the helm, still too 
young to retire. 


Calais, 


gets 


never 


Beckett 


1933, 


newspaper 


Newsboys Abroad. Ever since 
when it sent some of its 
carrier boys, winners of a circulation 
contest, to the Chicago World's Fair, 
the Reading, Pa., Eagle-Times has at 
intervals sponsored trips for its news- 
boys. This year’s tour was the most 
extensive yet. Accompanied by JosEPH 
A. Aney, the paper's circulation director 
and a Past Director of Rotary Inter- 
national, and four other four 
teen-age newsboys travelled to Panama, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Argen- 
tina, Venezuela, Uruguay, Brazil, Trini- 
dad, the British West Indies, and Puerto 
Rico. Throughout the 22-day _ tour, 
newspapers and Government officials 
gave the boys VIP (Very Important 
Person) treatment. In Montevideo, Uru- 


adults, 
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guay, they were greeted by the late 
JOAQUIN SERRATOSA CIBILS, Past President 
of Rotary International, and in Lima, 
Peru, by ADAN VARGAS, Past Rotary In- 
ternational Director. They received an 
enthusiastic reception at a consolidated 
girls’ school in Santiagoy Chile, and an- 
«ther at a boys’ school in Lima, Peru; 
is the group left the boys’ school, stu- 
dconts shouted, “Hurrah, Americans!” 
The group visited shelters for homeless 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, and 
Bogota, Colombia, and were impressed 
throughout their trip by the many 
beautiful new buildings they saw and 
the friendly people they met. As a re- 
sult of the tour, thousands of Ibero- 
Americans became better acquainted 
with American youth, either through 
meeting or reading in their newspapers 
about the boys from Reading. 


boys in 


Rotarian Honors. The Emperor of Ja- 
pan has awarded a blue merit medal to 
Dr. M. Irako, of Omi-Hachiman, Japan, 
for his voluntary and untiring medical 
services, by weekly visits during the 
past 23 years to a doctorless island with 
800 inhabitants. Another Omi-Hachiman 
Rotarian, T. Ugpa, was recently given a 
special honor from the Attorney General 
for his 25 years of service as a faithful 
notary public. President of the 
Michigan State Bar is Raymonp H. 
Dresser, of Sturges, Mich., a Past Dis- 
trict Governor of Rotary International. 

ELpon Lum, of Wahpeton, No. Dak., 
has been appointed a member of the 
United States National Commission for 
UNESCO. . The American Chemical 
Society’s seldom-given Charles Lathrop 
Parsons Award for “distinguished public 
service” has gone to Dr. Rocer ADAMs, 
of Urbana, Ill., who was also hailed, in 
a recent newspaper article, as “one of 
the two or three greatest living organic 
chemists.” Service clubs of Fort 
Collins, Colo., have 
named WILLIAM E, 
MorGan, president of 
Colorado State Uni- 
versity, “community 
builder of the year.” 
’ New member, of 
one of the joint com- 
mittees of the Council 
of Professional Prac- 
tice of the American 
Hospital Association is 
W. KEVIN HEGARTY, 
Bakersfield, Calif., hospital administra- 
tor. Forrest Frick, also of Bakersfield, 
Calif., has been named “Farmer of the 
Year” by the local Kiwanis Club for his 
unceasing work in behalf of supple- 
mental water for the fertile area of Cali- 
fornia’s San Joaquin Valley. 

Named “coach of the year” by the 
Football Writers Association of America 


Morgan 


Photo: U. 8. Air Force, 


Jet-propelled schoolmaster Turner C. 
Rogers (see item), now a two-star gen- 


eral and U. S, Air Force ROTC chief. 


was PAuL F. Dietze., of Baton Rouge, 
La., whose Louisiana State University 
football team had its first unbeaten, un- 
tied season in half a century... . Deco- 
rated with the Commander Cross in the 
Order of St. Olav by Norway’s KING 
OLAV V was Conrap BONNEVIE-SVENDSEN, 
of Oslo, Norway, a Past First Vice-Presi- 
dent of Rotary International. 


Jet Schoolmaster. Director of one of 
the biggest schools in the world is MAsor 
GENERAL TuRNER C. Rocers, a Rotarian 
in Montgomery, Ala. (formerly a Rotar- 
ian in Glendale, Ariz.), and Commandant 
of the U. S. Air Force Reserve Officers 
Training Corps. As such, he directs the 
activities of detachments located at I79 
universities and colleges in 48 States, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. A total of 
80,000 cadets are enrolled in the part- 
time program, which supplies the Air 
Force with 80 percent of its young offi- 


cers. GENERAL Rocers, 46, a West Point 


Photo: Foster 


A silver bowl for a fellow nurseryman 
and Rotarian—Henry B. Chase, Hunts- 
ville, Ala—is presented by 1957-58 
RI President Charles G. Tennent on 
behalf of the Southern Nurserymen’s 
Association to the winner’s nephew, 
Henry H. Chase, also of Huntsville. 
It’s the Slater Wight Award, presented 
each year to the one who “has contrib- 
uted most to preserving a high stand- 
ard of nursery ethics in the South.” 
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REPORT: 


Nominating Committee for 


President proposes 


candidates for two years. 


_ 
STARTING July 1, 1959, Rotary In- 
ternational will have a President and a 
President-Elect as a result of a change 
made in the Constitutional documents 
at the 1958 Convention. The Nominating 
Committee for President of RI has 
named the Rotarians pictured here as 
its choices for these positions. 

The Committee reported these choices 
on January 23 at the end of its two-day 
meeting in the Central Office of Rotary 
International in Evanston, IIl., U.S.A. 

Provisions relating to nomination of 
candidates for the Presidency by Rotary 
Clubs are unchanged. If no nomination 
is received by the General Secretary of 
RI on or before March 15, the President 
of RI will declare the men named by 
the Nominating Committee to be, re- 
spectively, the President-Nominee for 
1959-60 and the President-Nominee for 
1960-61. If one or more nominations are 
received from Rotary Clubs and stand 
until March 25, then all Nominees will 
be announced to the Clubs and will be 
balloted upon at the 1959 Convention in 
New York, N. Y., in June. The Nominat- 
ing Committee for President for 1961-62 
and for the years thereafter will nomi- 
nate only one candidate—he for Presi- 
dent in the Rotary year commencing on 
July 1 in the next succeeding calendar 
year 

The new plan leaves the office of 
President unchanged. It provides that 
the President-Elect shall serve as a 
member of the Board for the year pre- 
ceding his term as President, and that 
the Immediate Past President of RI 
shall not serve on the Board. 


Harold T. Thomas, of Auckland, New 
Zealand, the Nominee of the Nominat- 
ing Committee for President of Ro- 
tary International for the year 1959-60. 


Harold T. Thomas, a furniture retailer 
of Auckland, New Zealand, is the choice 
of the Nominating Committee for Presi- 
dent of Rotary International for 1959-60, 
The Committee made the nomination at 
its meeting in Evanston, I1l., in January. 

Rotarian Thomas is chairman of the 
board of directors of Maple Holdings, 
Ltd., a furniture company in Auckland, 
and is also chairman of a chain of re- 
tail stores selling fashions. He is past 
chairman of the New Zealand Furniture 
and Furnishing Retailers Trade Group 
and of the Auckland Furniture and Fur- 
nishing Retailers Trade Group. 

A Past President of the Rotary Club 
of Auckland, he has been a member of 
that Club since 1923. He has served 
Rotary International as First Vice-Presi- 
dent, as Director, as District Governor, 
and as a Committee Chairman and 
member. 

Rotarian Thomas is a member of the 
executive council of the Auckland 
Branch of the United Nations Associa- 
tion of New Zealand 


J. Edd McLaughlin, of Ralls, Tex., 
U.S.A., the Nominee of the Nominat- 
ing Committee for President of Ro- 
tary International for the year 1960-61. 


J. Edd McLaughlin, a banker of Ralls, 
Tex., is the choice of the Nominating 
Committee for President of Rotary In- 
ternational for 1960-61. The Committee 
made the nomination at its meeting in 
Evanston, Ill., in January. 

Rotarian McLaughlin is president and 
director of the Security State Bank and 
Trust Company in Ralls, a director of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas, and 
a past director of the Central American 
Life Insurance Company of Lubbock, 
Tex. He is a past president of the Cap 
Rock Bankers Association and the South 
Plain Bankers Association. 

A Past President of the Rotary Club 
of Ralls, he has been a member of that 
Club since 1928, when it was organized. 
He has served Rotary International as 
Director, as District Governor, and as 
a Committee Chairman and member. 

Rotarian McLaughlin is a member of 
the Executive Council of South Plains 
Area of the Boy Scouts and a past direc- 
tor of the Panhandle-Plains Historical 
Society. 





and Air War College graduate, has an 
outstanding combat record. He is also 
adept at peaceful pursuits; while Com- 
mander of Luke Air Force Base in Ari- 
zona he won State-wide recognition for 
his work on behalf of increased good- 
will between the Air Force and civilians. 
In the Montgomery Rotary Club he is 
doing an outstanding job as Chairman 
of the International Contacts Committee. 


Derailed. Old railroaders all up and 
down the Boston & Maine line could 
believe it. It was as if Old 509 
had somehow been converted into a 
cross-country bus. For STEPHEN T. 
CALLAHAN, retired from service a year 
48 years with the B. & M., 31 


hardly 


ago after 
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of them as general agent at the Holyoke, 
Mass., station, had become a consultant 
for a trucking firm. Almost as rattling 
for others was the fact that the firm is 
headed by a fellow Holyoke Rotarian, 
FRANK J. Cote; the spirited rivalry be- 
tween the champions of the rail and the 
road would no longer, it seemed, enliven 
Rotary Club luncheons as of old. It ap- 
peared to vindicate an old truth: that 
the heat generated in such jocose en- 
counters is often as not simply warmth, 
rather than live steam. 


Window on the Past. The painstaking 
and beautiful work of 14th and 15th 
Century scribes who decorated their 
manuscripts with huge initials and min- 


iature pictures in red, blue, green, black, 
and burnished gold is now the property 
of Wellington, New Zealand—a gift of 
that city’s Past Vice-President of Rotary 
International, Sir Joun Ivorr, to the 
Turnbull! Library. Together with other 
works, Sir JoHN recently presented the 
library with five illuminated manu- 
scripts from France, England, and Italy, 
which comprise, librarian, a 
“most sumptuous” gift 


said the 


Singing Ambassadors. Among the Ro- 
tarian members of a 23-voice choir tour- 
ing Africa, winning friends for the 
U.S.A., is bass-baritone WiLtiam F., 
GutTurig, a former minister of music in 
Kansas City, Mo. He's business 


also 
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manager of the famed Westminster 
Singers, which embarked January 17 
on the five-month, 50-city, 20-country 
tour in Africa sponsored by the U. S&S. 
Department of State. (Mrs. GuTHRIE, a 
soprano, is another member of the 
choir). All the singers are graduates 
of Westminster Choir College, Prince- 
ton, N. J. Their programs range from 
classics to spirituals to American Indian 
and cowboy songs. 


What's 2,000 Miles? North America is 
a big continent, so it’s not too surprising 
that when Rorartian Aanp Mrs. HENRY 
CoLpeck, of Watford, England, jour- 
neyed there they travelled 2,000 miles 
more than they had intended to. Car- 
rying greetings from the original Wat- 
ford, the CoL_pecks visited Rotary Clubs 
in Watford, Ont., Canada, and Watford 
City, No. Dak. They also took in Quebec, 
Montreal, Toronto, and Cleveland, Ohio. 


Met in Minneapolis, Minn., by the Mayor 
of Watford City, presented with a ten- 
gallon hat, taken on a tour of the Da- 
kota badlands, and guests that night of 
the Watford City Club, to which Ro- 
TARIAN CoLBeck showed slides of Wat- 
ford, England, the CoLsecks received a 
royal welcome. Leaving the slides as a 
gift to the Watford City Club, the Cor- 
BECKS returned by way of Bismarck, No. 
Dak.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; and Washington, D. C., convinced 
that the extra miles were well worth 
while. 


Gunman, In too many places the start 
of the hunting season is almost as dan- 
gerous for the hunters as it is for the 
game, and careful farmers pen up their 
cattle so they won’t be shot for deer. 
But in New York the State Conservation 
Department is fighting the hazard by 
sponsoring safety classes which are re- 


quired of youngsters seeking hunting 
licenses. Typical of the instruction is 
that given by Rotarian Louis HENNING- 
son, a retired engineer of Schoharie, 
N. Y., who last Fall took some of his 
rifles over to Schoharie Central School 
and provided four hours of safety in- 
struction for two classes of 18 students 
each. An instructor certified by the Na- 
tional Rifle Association, he’s trying to 
make sure that no local boy will ever 
blast off his own hand while climbing 
through a barbed-wire fence—or shoot 
before looking and then find too late 
he had bagged a fellow human being. 


Greeter Extraordinary. Back in 1933 
AARON J. Aronson, of Rochester, N. Y., 
decided to take on a monumental! task: 
that of greeting each new Rotary Club 
with a letter of congratulations. He’s 
kept at it ever since—though now he 
sends printed cards—with the result 








Miss a Rotary Meeting? Not These 36 Rotarians! 


They have been on hand when the gong sounds for 21 or more years.* 


















































































(1) Stephen W. Moshier, education, 22% yrs., (2) Jerry A. Faber, 
plumbing, 29% yrs., (3) Harold Vandenberg, automobile-body man- 
ufacturing, 29% yrs.—all of Hawthorne, N. J.; (4) John Woodside, 
senior active, 30 yrs., Ormond Beach, Fla.; (5) W. Allen Mourer, 
real estate, 21% yrs., Abilene, Kans.; (6) R. W. H. Davis, senior 
active, 34 yrs., Newport, Vt.; (7) John Macpherson, physician, 
27 yrs., Ridgetown, Ont., Canada; (8) George Buchanan, coal retail- 
ing, 31 yrs., (9) E. M. Conklin, senior active, 32% yrs., (10) J. E. 
Ecker, dentistry, 25% yrs., (11) Louis Gordon, optometry, 31 yrs., 
(12) Julius Lesinski, lumber—retail, 30 yrs., (13) Earl Thompson, 
tile manufacturing, 28% yrs.—all of Hamtramck, Mich. 

(14) C. J. Hill, senior active, 25% yrs., (15) Noah A. Stromberg, 
senior active, 30% yrs.—both of Arcata, Calif.; (16) R. O. Klink, 
dentistry, 34% yrs., Hartford, Wis.; (17) Paul E. Mudgett, drugs 
retailing, 32% yrs., Fortuna, Calif.; (18) W. T. Archer, real estate, 
37 yrs., (19) Julian Olim, senior active, 30% yrs., (20) Edwin G. 
Rhoades, dentistry, 38% yrs.—all of Sheffield, Ala.; (21) Fred J. 
Chalfant, senior active, 37% yrs., Brownsville, Pa.; (22) Thomas A. 
Groom, senior active, 32% yrs., Sonoma, Calif.; (23) Walter F. 
McElroy, education—piano, 35% yrs., Carthage, Mo.; (24) Otto J. 
Eickhof, senior active, 36% yrs., Crookston, Minn.; (25) J. R. Go- 
lightly, coal retailing, 25% yrs., Millburn, N. J.; (26) B. B. Martin, 
senior active, 38 yrs., Lethbridge, Alta., Canada; (27) John A, 
Vernon, newspaper publishing, 30% yrs., Williamstown, N. J.; 
(28) William C. Humm, past service, 27% yrs., (29) Charles W. 
Ross, senior active, 26% yrs.—both of Frederick, Md.; (30) William 
H. Hiestand, senior active, 30% yrs., Eaton, Ohio; (31) John L. 
Brearton, senior active, 34 yrs., (32) Frank M. Withhart, senior 
active, 36 yrs.—both of Savanna, II].; (33) Jack Weil, senior active, 
27 yrs., Upper Darby, Pa.; (34) Strauter Harney, poultry raising, 
25 yrs., Paris, Ky.; (35) Harry A. Starr, senior active, 30 yrs., 
Waltham, Mass.; (36) L. Lee Mulcahy, orthodontia, 38% yrs., Ba- 
tavia, N. Y. 


? 





* Eps. Nore: Some of these photos were received prior to August 1, 1957, 
at which time a new policy of publishing photos of ‘“‘men who never miss” 
was effected. Now Rotarians must have 25 years of perfect attendance be- 
fore their photos are used. 
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Photos: (4) Squires; (6) Page; (16) Hartford Times-Press; (26) Lethbridge Herald; (28-20) Keefer 
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that greetings have been sent to more 
than 6,200 Clubs in 90 different coun- 
tries, and replies have been received 
from nearly 5,000 Clubs. “The new Clubs 
are so very appreciative of getting the 
letters,” says he, “especially the small 
Clubs”—and for that reason he hopes 
that even more Rotarians than now 
make it a practice to greet new Clubs 
will join the friendly cause. 


Add: Pianists. To the list of long-time 
Rotary pianists, add the name of Max 
KLINGER, Who tor 25 years has enter- 
tained fellow memwuers of the Rotary 
Club of Tucson, Ariz., with music at 
regular meetings and Club social events. 
Now retired from business, he formerly 
headed a baking company. 


(Good) Will Harper. In Kelowna, B. C., 
Canada, U. S. visitors staying in hotels 
in the town have received free movie 


Photo: Civil Engineering 


The highest honor of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers—honorary 
membership—goes to a distinguished 
colleague: Henry J. Brunnier (right), 
of San Francisco, Calif. President 
of Rotary International in 1952-53. 





The Barber of 
Summerville 


Ever since that famed barber of 
Seville was credited by his creator, 
Beaumarchais, with a magical ability 
to cure the frustrations and amorous 
problems of his clients, barbers gen- 
erally have listened to the tribula- 
tions of their customers and have at- 
tempted to ease harassed minds 
with sympathy and sound advice. In 
earlier days they were surgeons, as 
well as shavers of beards and trim- 
mers of hair, but today they have 
relegated the knife to the medico and 
have quietly invaded the field of the 
psychiatrist. As the patient lies re- 
laxed in a chair that becomes a 
couch, his face frosted with soap- 
suds, the barber, acting as friend and 
confidant, listens attentively to a cas- 
cade of grievances and gripes—high 
taxes, low earnings, unfair competi- 
tion, Soviet Sputniks, atomic fall-out, 
inept jockeys, and that loaded 
Yankee ball team. With the barber’s 
soothing words of understanding and 
commiseration, the patient’s spirits 
revive and when the last whisker is 
mowed, courage and determination 
return to aid him in his battles. 

The man who holds the classifica- 
tion of barbering in the Rotary Club 
of Summerville, South Carolina—J. 
C. Lipham, known to all as “J. C.”—is 
a transcendent example of that pro- 
fession, a statement that is attested 
to by the fact that he is president of 
the South Carolina Barbers’ Associa- 
tion, the first association of its kind 
in any State of the U.S.A. 

Some years ago an idea took shape 
in J. C.’s thoughtful and studious 
brain. He had observed that mere 
skill with a razor, or a pair of scis- 
sors, would not alone bring people 
to his shop. They took the skill for 
granted, but they wanted more. They 
wanted above all else a sympathetic 
ear, a place where they could ease 
their weary bodies and vent their 
spleen, knowing that someone was 
listening. J. C. didn’t call it psychia- 


Photo: Lipham 


thought of it simply as human rela- 
tions, in the belief that once you 
had achieved good human relation- 
ship, it would follow that you had 
acquired good public relations. The 
small effort of reaching out to un- 
derstand and appreciate the other fel- 
low’s troubles paid off, not only in 
the till, but within himself, as a man 
and a citizen, 

When J. C. joined Rotary some 12 
years ago, he was pleased and flat- 
tered to learn that the idea he had 
worked out in his own thinking was 
a basic precept of Rotary. To him 
The Four-Way Test was a clear and 
concise exposition of his beliefs. He 
lost no time in having a large framed 
copy hung in his shop. It became his 
credo, and he pointed it out to all 
with evangelical pride. 

But it did not satisfy him that he 
alone, of all the barbers of Summer- 
ville, or even of South Carolina, 
should adopt and preach the Test. He 
would not be content until every bar- 
ber in the State knew and lived up to 
those four ethical tenets of social 
and business dealings. The oppor- 
tunity came in September, 1957, 
when he was elected president of the 
State Barbers’ Association. Almost 
his first act was to convince the 
members that the Association should 
adopt the Test. It did, and with en- 
thusiasm. Today you will! see in vir- 
tually every barber shop in South 
Carolina, hanging prominently on 
the wall, a large framed copy of The 
Four-Way Test over the gold seal of 
the South Carolina Barbers’ Associa- 
tion and with the imprimatur of 
Rotary International, 


try or any other technical term out _ 7 . 
iar Ve > ——PAUL YDE ONNER 
of the jargon of psychology. He Rotarian, Summerville, 8. C. 











Home on the Range is rendered har- passes on the eve of U. S. public holi- places of visitors from abroad. He's 
moniously for Dr. J. J]. Wier at a Com- days. Attached to each pass was a travelled widely in his native England, 
munity Appreciation Day picnic in his message of greeting from locai theater and visited many Rotary Clubs there. 
honor staged by fellow Rotarians and manager Witt Harper, who’s spent a He also has a rare award from the 
townspeople of Big Sandy, Mont. For  jifetime in spreading goodwill, particu- British Columbia Tourist Council for 
ten years now the busy doctor has - oe larly the international variety. At the his efforts in promoting tourism in the 
oats gg ha adh “Gly eA — Kelowna Rotary Club, where he’s main- area. Recently retired, he was lauded 
hospital 35 miles away, has handled tained a perfect-attendance record for by the local newspaper—all of which 
73,000 office calls, and has driven half ™ore than 1,200 weeks, he’s the one who goes to prove that the goodwill isn’t 
a million miles to care for patients, supplies smal! national flags for the just one way! 
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Rotary—its origin, growth, and influ- 
ence—was the star of this “television” 
show written by the Rotary Informa- 
tion Committee of the Rotary Club of 
Oceanside, N. Y. The program was put 
on for other Rotary Clubs: Baldwin, 
Rockville Center, Lynbrook, Roslyn. 


Photo: 


Schenectady Union-Star 
" 








and with Ro. 


They're off to the fair 
tary help. Glenn Davis, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club of Schenec. 
tady, N. Y., gives a $75 check to James 
Morgan to help pay cost of chartered 
bus taking local senior citizens to 
the “Senior City” at the State Fair. 


f 





Rotarians of Lyndonville, Vt. built 
this hunting cabin near their town, 
The profits from the sale, swelled the 
Club's project fund by nearly $1,300. 
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News and photos from 
Rotary’s 10,050 Cluhs 








For the 22 Rotarians 
of ConpopoLin, Aus- 
TRALIA, the happy 
faces of the children as they boarded 
the train for SYDNEY were thanks enough. 
Ten youngsters, wards of the State of 
New South Wales, were returning from 
a week-long holiday in the country, a 
pleasure rarely afforded them. It all 
started when Ted Kiley, Chairman of 
the Youth Service Committee, suggested 
to fellow Club members that they ar- 
range such a holiday for youthful vic- 
tims of broken homes, A telephone call 
to the welfare officer in charge brought 
an enthusiastic go-ahead, and an an- 
nouncement in the local press asking 
for “foster parents” for a week brought 
in a flood of acceptances, Arrangements 
complete, the children arrived in Conpo- 
BOLIN, Where Rotarians met them and 
introduced them to foster parents, who 
drove them through a countryside fresh 
with Spring. A week later they re- 
turned to ConpoBoLIn for a day of fun at 
a picnic sponsored by local Rotarians. 


Country 
Holiday 


In the United States 
and in other coun- 
tries there is a revo- 
lution on the farm. In 1904 the average 
U.S.A. farmer fed himself and seven 
others. Today he feeds 21 people. Ro- 
tarians of Stockton, CALir., had a first- 
hand look at some of the research ac- 
tivity helping to bring about increased 
farm productivity when they took an 
aerial tour of their watershed area and 
a walking tour of a 3,000-acre experi- 
mental farm run by the University of 
California at Davis. Thirty Rotarians, 
guests, and students saw demonstra- 
tions of the uses of airplanes in agricul- 
ture: seeding, spraying, dusting, defolia- 
tion, and fertilization. In California, the 
group learned, 200 firms operate 1,500 


planes to treat 7 milliom acres of crop 


Revolution 
on the Farm 


land. 
Red Carpet For the tobert A. 
Out West Brown family of 


FERNDALE, Micu., the 
town of GREYBULL, Wyo., was just an- 
other of the many towns along the 
route of their 22-day, 5,000-mile vacation 
through the U. S. West. It was just an- 
other town, that is, until a stranger in 
a checked shirt and a broad-brimmed 
hat walked up to their car in GreyBULL 
and introduced himself. In the 24 hours 
which ensued, the Browns had been 
given free meals, a free wash and grease 
job on their car, and a free night’s 
lodging at a motel. The three daughters 
went horseback riding; the _ entire 
family went fishing, they attended a 
Rotary Club meeting; and their photo- 
graphs had appeared in the local news- 
paper announcing that they were Grey- 
BULL’s “Tourists of the Week.” Each 


week during the tourist season the 20 
Rotarians of GreysBu.t roll out the red 
carpet for a vacationing family from 
some distant State. The Brown family 
was one of many which enjoyed Grey- 
BULL’s hospitality last Summer and re- 
turned home to tell friends and neigh- 
bors that the West is truly as friendly 
as Westerners claim. 


Park benches are 
fine for lots of 
things. Foot-weary 
mothers can park baby buggies and sit 
a spell, great men think them a good 
setting for press interviews, hand-hold- 
ing youngsters find them romantic, and 
squirrels seem more trusting of a peanut 
proffered from a person seated on one. 
The Rotary Club of CoLitincswoop, N. J., 
which finds many possibilities for the 
“personal touch” in Community Service, 
recently gave six park benches to its 
town. It also donated $150 to a local 
nursing association for the purchase of 
wheel chairs. In a continuing program 
for youth, the members bought a $3,000 
electric scoreboard for the high-school 
football field. 


The Versatile 
Park Bench 


Nine months after 
the Rotary Club of 
SoutH West CALcutT- 
TA, INDIA, received its charter, the suc- 
cess of its first Community Service 
undertaking was practically assured. 
The project: build a new dormitory to 
house 150 needy boys. The means: raise 
money through the production of a play, 
The Toy Cart. The result: a new brick 
dormitory housing 150 needy boys. Club 
members voted to tackle the dormitory 
project after surveying the needs of 
their territory. The survey disclosed 
that the Society for the Protection of 
Children of India, a child-welfare or- 
ganization founded in 1898, was in ur- 
gent need of more accommodations. 
Members of the local Ladies Theater 
Group offered to help raise the money 
through the play. The Club also earned 
money through the sale of advertising 
in the program booklet for the play. 
The building, named “Rotary Bhawan,” 
was turned over to S.P.C.I. officials a 
year ago this month. 


Rotary Bhawan 
for Boys 


Consider the advan- 
tage of a turkey 
shoot... the one 
recently sponsored by the Rotary Club 
of Utica, Micu. It satisfies the partici- 
pant’s sporting urge, sharpens his shoot- 
ing eye, and yet, for the sportsman who 
would pass them up, eliminates such 
exhilarating facets of hunting as the 
tramp through the fields and picking 
cockleburs off the dog. And, if he is 
lucky, he can wind up with a turkey 

. an oven-ready, frozen turkey. UTica 


Let's Talk 
Turkey Shoot 
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Rotarians have sponsored a_ turkey 
shoot for 11 years to raise money for 
their Club activities. The shoot includes 
four basic events: trap shooting, turkey 
target, lucky card (most pellets in the 
cardboard outline of a turkey or play- 
ing card wins), and Blue Rock target 
(shoot from a trap position until you 
miss). You don’t need turkeys to spon- 
sor a turkey shoot, says a Club spokes- 
man (as long as the local butcher has 
some in the freezer) who offers to fur- 
nish details to Clubs interested in spon- 
soring such an event. - : Sanavtvanta tl 


Noto 


7 wee. * Excellence in the fields of debate, Local merchants donated the tile and 

Caribbean The a wows ore storytelling, Scouting, and essay writ- local Rotarians of Colonial Park, Pa., 

Roundtable the Caribbean crack- ing brings awards to youths of Suk- volunteered to lay it in Harmony Hall, 
led with Rotary kur, Pakistan. The Rotary Club of a crippled-children camp sponsored 

greetings not long ago as Rotary Clubs Sukkur sponsored the competition. by Pennsylvania's Easter Seal Society. 

in three different countries held a Photo: Wilson 

“joint” meeting via short-wave radio. In ; 

each case—BoyNTON BEACH, FLA.; Ca- 

MAGUEY, CUBA; and SAN JosE, Costa RICA 

—local Rotarian “ham” radio operators 

had their day. The invocation was given 

by a CamMaGugey Rotarian, the national 

anthem of each country was sung in 

turn, and the remaining time was filled 

with an exchange of news. The mem- 

bership of each Club listened to and 

participated in the proceedings through 

loud-speaker hookup. 


Motorizing The local branch of 
the Army the Salvation Army 

in Westview, B. C., 
Canapa, has put more of its service ac- 
tivities on wheels today, thanks to a gift 
from Rotarians of that town. The 20- 
member Rotary Club, now four years 
old, gave the branch a panel delivery 


A new crop of “Growtarians” don mortarboards upon graduation from a 12-month 
course of Rotary information in the Rotary Club of San Diego, Calif. All new 
, , members join this group, which meets once a month in addition to regular meet- 
truck which is being used by the Army ings to discuss various Rotary matters with respective Club Committee Chairmen. 
to distribute furniture, food, and cloth- 


. Photos: © Australian Consolidated Press 
ing to the needy. 


Sample Fair Like people every- 


where, the 7,000 folks 
of MIDLAND, PA., an 
industrial community near Pittsburgh, 
love to go to a fair. Local Rotarians dis- 
covered this four years ago when they 
successfully staged their first “Sample 
Fair,” a community get-together in 
which merchants and manufacturers 
displa vares, tell about their services, 
and give away samples, and citizens 
come to admire, learn, test, talk, taste, 
and stuff shopping bags full of literature 
about storm sash, insect sprays, 12 ways 
to store plant bulbs, and the safe uses 
of electricity in the home. The fourth 
annua! affair held recently featured dis- 
plays by 40 firms, drew more than 850 
people (at one dollar a head), and was 
adjudged by all as the best ever. Boosted 
by advertising and coverage in the local 
newspaper, the fair netted more than Five Rotary Presidents—the latest, Clifford A. 
$600 for the Crippled Children’s Society Randall (right)—have planted wheel trees in The 
of Beaver County and other groups. Rotary Grove in Centennial Park in Sydney, 
Australia. Near the grove is a granite bench, 
Forging a More than a dozen a memorial to Rotary’s Founder, Paul P. Har. 
Cow Chain rural youths have re- ris. From left to right are A. D. G. Stewart, Syd- 
ceived calves from a ney; Lionel Manches, Bondi Junction; Stan 
+ seagge Sy Barney — nog A ag eo he oo 
‘ “a : ~ ah ‘ ‘ ay, Governor o istrict 265; Ernest yde; 
Gaance, Kr, in =. wes herp eat jeter: Frank Delandro, Past District Gover- 
chased four registered calves and turned nor; President Randall; Frank Brown, Sydney; 
them over to members of the Future Hugh Lloyd-Owen, Governor, District 275; Eric 
Farmers of America and 4-H groups. Brown, East Sydney; Jack Howse, South Sydney. 
The cows and calves developed by the 


Helps Youngsters 


dairy chain started by Rotarians of La 
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FFA youths alone are worth more than 
$1,500. . . . The Rotary Club of Towson, 
Mp., recently appropriated $375 to buy 
one cow, one ewe, and one sow of 
blooded stock to be raised by farm 
youth of the area. It’s a project of the 
Club’s Rural-Urban Committee. 


Were someone to 
write a book about 
the many ways in 
which Rotary Clubs help students, he 
would not lack for “raw material.” 
Every day Clubs in almost every Rotary 
land embark on—or continue to support 
—projects which provide money or op- 
portunity for young men and women to 
boost education or skills. Rotarians of 
CoLiiz, AusTRALIA, who for a number 
of years have given scholarships to 
deserving high-school students, ex- 


Every Day 
in Every Way 


panded their aid to what was heretofore 
a virgin area in Cou trade circles. 
Starting this year they will give a 
scholarship to a young man completing 
his apprenticeship in some trade, en- 
abling him to polish his skills and 
acquire new ideas in other parts of 
Australia. Each winner will live and 
work six months in Sypney and six 
months in MELBOURNE, then return to 
Coie for at least two years following 
his year of study. 

Top students of local professional 
schools are given cash prizes by Ro- 
tarians of Busto LEeGNnano, ITALY....A 
17-year-old German student whose fa- 
ther was killed in World War II was 
given transportation money by the Ro- 
tary Club of HomsBurG-NEUNKIRCHEN, 
GERMANY, enabling him to accept an 
American Field Service scholarship for 





As on the British Commonwealth, 
the sun never sets on the work of 
the Rotary Club of Aupurn, Mass. 
And one of the reasons why it does 
not is because the lights burn late 
in the pine-panelled study of Herbert 
E. Brown, Chairman of the Inter- 
national Service Committee of the 
75-member Club. This is his 12th 
consecutive year as head of the Com- 
mittee which has plaited strong ties 
of friendship between Avusurn and 
many nations of the world, 

In the past Rotary year, for ex- 
ample: 

—148 foreign students were guests 
of AusuRN Rotarians at Rotary func- 
tions or in their homes, 

—Club members wrote more than 
400 letters to families, parents, stu- 
dents, and Rotarians in 68 countries. 

—700 packets of flower and vege- 
table seeds were mailed to families 
in eight countries. 

—CARE food packages were sent 
to the family of a former Rotarian 
of Yugoslavia. 

—Dental and medical supplies 
were purchased for a mission in 
Brazil. 

—Medical books and magazines 
were sent to hospitals in Asia. 

—Club members “adopted” a 6- 
year-old girl in the SOS Children’s 
Village in Austria. 

“International Service,” says Chair- 
man Brown, “lifts us up and takes 
us beyond the narrow confines of 
our own town to a new understand- 
ing of others and a fresh interest in 
the world around us, .. . 

“It has taken us to the Union of 
South Africa, where our flower seeds 
helped to beautify grounds of a TB 
hospital. Textbooks we sent to 
Southern Rhodesia helped to start 
a new college there. Doctors in Pak- 
istan and Ceylon have our medical 





Auburn Spreads Its Wings 


books to aid them in healing the 
sick, and a man in Indonesia has a 
better flock because we send him 
poultry books and magazines. 

“The first doll a little girl in Yugo- 
slavia ever had was from AUBURN. 
Miss Kim, a lovely Korean girl, is 
attending college in this country 
with our help. . . . I could go on and 
on with the work of this Committee.” 

AusuRN Rotarians find personal 
contact with exchange students most 
enriching. It is not unusual, for ex- 
ample, for such a student to call an 
AusurN Rotarian to ask advice about 
buying clothes or even a used car. 

What’s the secret of their success? 
A little imagination, surely, and lots 
of work, but just as important, states 
Chairman Brown, is the fact that “no 
letter or card has ever been received 
by this Club which has not had a 
prompt reply.” 





Hak Eum Kim, a student of Seoul, 
Korea, sews in the Brown house- 
hold. Auburn, Mass., Rotarians 
helped her attend Ithaca College. 











Students, teachers, and Rotarians of 
Powell, Wyo., joined forces in an Ar- 
bor Day project last year. They plant- 
ed 28 trees and bushes—all donated 
by local firms or citizens—on the cam- 
pus of Northwest Community College. 


study in the United States. ... Two 
hard-working students of a local build- 
ing trades apprentice center in LONSELE- 
SAUNIER, FRANCE, are 10,000 French 
frances richer for their good work dur- 
ing the year. The prizes were given by 
local Rotarians. 

Rotarians of Branpon, VT., launched 
a well-financed scholarship fund this 
year. A mid-July antique auction and 
$300 in cash donations boosted the in- 
itial working capital to more than 
$1,000. . A similar project started 
four years ago by the Rotary Club of 
NowatTa, OKLA., now has helped four 
boys start their college education. The 
Club grants two-year scholarships which 
cover tuition, fees, and books. 

In GoLpEN MEApow, LaA., next Spring 
and each year thereafter a four-year 
scholarship worth $400 will go to a de- 
serving high-school graduate aiming for 
a degree in education at Francis T. 
Nichols College. Local Rotarians, 35 in 
number, established the award this 
year. . . . Rotarians of SPARTANBURG, 
S. C., gave three scholarships worth 
$200 apiece to local students, one worth 
$400 to a Swiss girl studying at near-by 
Converse College. ... Excellence in the 
fields of painting, ceramics, and sculp- 
ture brought cash prizes to three local 
students of Lecce, ITaLy. The local Ro- 
tary Club was the donor. ... The Ro- 
tary Club of Linz, AUSTRIA, gave a 
scholarship to a needy girl, enabling her 
to continue her studies. 


Smiles Worth A simple “thank 
Dollar Apiece you” and a sincere 
smile earned silver 
dollars or 5-peso coins for courteous 
salespersons and customs and police of- 
ficers of Reynosa, Mexico, and MCALLEN, 
TEx., a few months ago. The Rotary 
Clubs of these “sister cities” annually 
conduct an international courtesy con- 
test. “Mystery shoppers” award six 
prizes daily to courteous people, and the 
person judged most courteous of all gets 
a trip for two to Mexico City, Mexico. A 
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planning session for last year’s contest 
was delayed by flood conditions of the 
Rio Grande, which separates the two 
cities. McCALLEN Rotarians turned their 
Rotary building into an emergency din- 
ing room to feed several hundred peo- 
ple driven from their homes by high 
water. 

In a “meeting of memories” of the 
Rotary Club of McALLEN, pioneer mem- 
bers of the Club viewed pictures taken 
of them 38 years ago by fellow member 
C. H. Britten. More recently, MCALLEN 
totarians and those of MONTERREY, MEx- 
ico, held an intercity meeting in Mc- 
ALLEN. Ninety-five MonTERREY Rotarians 
and their wives attended. 


Welcome Mat New teachers are 
for Teachers guests at an annual 

dinner sponsored by 
the Rotary Club of Batpwin, N. Y. The 
affair enables newcomers to the 11- 





school district to meet each other, one The Rotary Club of Vijayawada, India, The Old Dubuque Trail was used by 
of the reasons why, a Baldwin Club heralded the new year—and the admis- settlers moving into Minnesota more 
: tae aoarte thie Chas Aneel te sion of seven new members—with this than a century ago. Rotarians of Roch- 
pok man reports, his Club fou cake held by Secretary P. S. R. Nayak ester marked the trail with this tablet 
single meeting better than the former and Mrs. M. Gopinath, wife of member. in observance of Minnesota Centennial. 
system in which the Club invited a few 

teachers each week to regular noon Photo: Hawaiian Village 





meetings. The Club also presented a 7 
slide program of interesting sights for t: 
those teachers new to the region. 


Speed Relief to Among the many 


Disaster Victims checks and other 
forms of assistance 


which flowed into SprIncHILL, N. S., CAn- 
ADA, after the recent mine disaster in 
that community was a $115 donation 
from the Rotary Club of SOUTHBRIDGE, 
Mas The 61 members of the Club 
brought their own lunch to a meeting 
last year, but paid the regular luncheon 
fee in order to raise the money. It is 
being used to aid families of the victims 


of the mine accident. Necklaced with leis, part of the group of Los Angeles, Calif., Rotarians and wives 
= who visited Hawaii during its recent Aloha Week line up for a photograph upon 
Ray of The letter w hich arrival by plane. Rotarians of Honolulu, West Honolulu, and Waikiki issued the 
Kindness mailmen of Burwoon, invitation, then arranged a week-long itinerary for the 46 who accepted. There were 
AUSTRALIA, delivered parties, picnics, sailing, sight-seeing, and an intercity meeting which Los Angeles 
to every box in their city not long ago and Hawaiian Rotarians believe set a long-distance record for such gatherings. 


was, for most recipients, the first of its 
kind. It was printed in Braille, but be- 
tween the lines of raised dots were 
printed the words contained in the 
Braille message: “If you were blind, 
Braille such as this is the medium 
through which you would be able to 
read. As a thanksgiving for your sight, 
which enables you to read print, please 
send your donation to the Rotary Club 
of Burwood ... toward its project of 
providing a home for aged blind men.” 
The appeal had gone into the mails after 
Burwoop Rotarians had made a careful 
survey of community needs, a survey 
which disclosed that there was not a 
single home for the aged blind in New 
South Wales. Burwoop was selected as 
an ideal location for such a home, and 
the 54 Burwoop Rotarians set out to 
establish it. They collected £3,333 in 
nine weeks, and other donations boosted 
the total to £5,386. The Government 
matched the total pound for pound, en- 
abling the Club to purchase a large 





Ezell’s Gazell, a steel-drum rocket powered by Rotary enthusiasm, launched the 


hom a lub mensbers —o wwe era President of the Rotary Club of Lake Wales, Fla., Carroll P. Ezell, on his tour 

and £9,000 more on alterations and fur- of duty during 1958.59 “Rotary Geo-Fisscile Year.” Retiring Club President 

nishings, and last Fall proudly watched ’. E. Manry (right) served as technical advisor during the space-flight spoof. 
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its official dedication. The home, which 
has accommodations for 18 blind men, 
now brightens the remaining days of 
many who might have spent them in a 
lonely darkness, 


Seven Clubs Seven Rotary Clubs 


Mark 25th Year observe the 25th an- 
niversary of their 


charters this month. Congratulations! 
They are Bonne Terre, Mo.; YVERDON, 
SWITZERLAND; GLADEWATER, TEX.; NANT- 
Wich, ENGLAND; CHANDLER, ARIZ.; SALE, 
ENGLAND; and WARRACKNABEAL, AUSTRALIA, 


Along the Nearly 200 Boy 
Scout Trail Scouts and Boy Scout 
workers joined Ro- 


tarians of Lewistown, Pa., a few months 
ago in ceremonies dedicating a rustic 
handicraft shelter at a local Boy Scout 


Scouting and a Past District Governor 
of Rotary International. A roast-turkey 
dinner in the camp mess hall preceded 
the ceremonies, 

The Rotary Club of Saissury, Mb., 
joined the ranks of Rotary Clubs which 
are sponsoring Boy Scout troops. The 
Club-sponsored troop received its char- 
ter last September. ... Among those 
honored at a recent Scout appreciation 
dinner held in Fircusurc, MAss., were 
14 members of the local Rotary Club. 
Four Club members have been awarded 
the Silver Beaver for their services to 
Scouting. The latest Club effort for 
Scouting was the donation of $500 to the 
local Council for office equipment. 


27 New Clubs Since last month’s 


in Rotary World listing of new Clubs 
in this department, 


France; Hellerup (Gentofte), Denmark; 
Guaira (Londrina), Brazil; Wenceslau 
Braz (Ibaiti), Brazil; Nakashibetsu 
(Kushiro), Japan; Rondebosch (Wyn- 
berg), Union of South Africa; Auam 
Ziirichsee (Zurich), Switzerland; Keu- 
ruu (Virrat), Finland; Bellary (Banga- 
lore), India; Puerto Rico (Posadas), 
Argentina; Stanfield (Maricopa), Ariz.; 
Volksrust (Standerton), Union of South 
Africa; Bagé-Norte (Bagé), Brazil; Le 
Raincy-Villemomble (Pontoise and Par- 
is), France; Numata (Maebashi), Japan; 
Arrecifes (Capitan Sarmiento), Argen- 
tina; Montclair (Chino), Calif.; Ecilda 
Paullier (Colonia Suiza), Uruguay; 
Langley (Abbotsford), B. C., Canada; 
Liskeard and Looe, England; Farnbor- 
ough, England; Vernal (Salt Lake City), 
Utah; Orkney (Klerksdorp), Union of 
South Africa; Crotone (Caltanissetta), 








Camp. The building, “Leopold Village 
Handicraft Lodge,” is named in honor 
of Lewistown Rotarian Randal! Leo- 
pold, long-time volunteer worker in 
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Rotary has entered 27 more communi- 
ties in many parts of the world. The Ohio; Salamanca (Aquascalientes, Ce- 
new Clubs (with their sponsors in pa- Jaya, and Irapuato), Mexico; Bright 
rentheses) are Lyon-Ouest (Lyon-Est), 
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Italy; South Euclid-Lyndhurst (Euclid), 


(Myrtleford), Australia. 


World Fellowship Week ... 


Trem: In Istanbul, Turkey, Rotarians invite consular of- 
ficials to a dinner meeting. Represented are France, Bel- 
gium, Great Britain, The Netherlands, Italy, and the U.S.A, 

IrEM: In Indio, Calif., members of the Rotary Clubs of 
Indio and Mexicali, Mexico, and their wives meet for a 
dinner and a musical program, 

Item: In Governador Valadares, Brazil, in 1957, Rotarians 
send a copy of their Club bulletin to every Rotary Club 
in the world, and receive more than 400 replies. ... 

In these and other ways Rotary Clubs responded to Presi- 
dent Clifford A. Randall's appeal to participate in World 
Fellowship Week in Rotary Service last October ... the 
last of its kind in name, but not in spirit. Its efforts will 
be carried forward this month through Rotary’s World 
Understanding Week, March 15-21 (see page 43). For ideas 
on how to celebrate it, see page 33 of THe Rorarian for 
February, 1959. 

The spirit of the effort? It’s the spirit which prompts 
a man like Hear! Crowther, President of the Rotary Club 
of San Leandro, Calif., to sit down and write an article 
about world fellowship for his local newspaper that week, 


How They Celebrated It 


It’s the spirit which prompted men of the Lewiston-Auburn 
Rotary Club in Maine to bring foreign college students 
into their meeting . . . and launch an ICDM, an “Inter- 
Continental Directed Missives,” program which aimed 
friendly letters to Rotary Clubs in 32 countries. The pen, 
they aver, is mightier than the sword. 

In Essendon, Australia, Rotarians bought out the house 
in @ local theater and presented a group of Spanish 
dancers, the money going for charitable purposes. Crowell, 
Tex., Rotarians showed a German Air Force serviceman 
stationed near them their homes and farms and community 
during a ten-day visit. Rotarians of Carrollton, Ky., sent 
greetings via their Club bulletin to every Rotary country 
outside the U.S.A. McAllen, Tex., Rotarians saluted Rotary 
Clubs in the new State of Alaska. 

Rotarians of West Palm Beach, Fla., and Palembang, 
Indonesia, visited each other’s meeting via tape recordings. 
And in Haifa, Israel, the Chief of the United Nations Truce 
Supervision Organization, General Carl Van Horn, a Ro- 
tarian of Malmé, Sweden, addressed the Club on the sub- 
ject “Living Together in Peace As Good Neighbors.” 


vey? 





Mushrooms and maps figured in two Rotary Club observances 
of World Fellowship Week last year. In Wakayama, Japan, 
local Rotarians took a group of American Sisters of Charity 
on a mushroom hunt . . . and photographed the results. In 
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Sarnia, Ont., Canada, Club members asked 62 Clubs in other 
lands to join in a toast during World Fellowship Week. Club 
President G. C. Norsworthy marks the points on a map. The 
project promoted further correspondence among the Clubs. 
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Refresher at Rimint 





At District 186’s youth seminar at Rimini, Italy, Rotarian sons and 
daughters get better acquainted by chatting during refreshment time. 


Young people of 13 lands meet to study art 


in Italy and to learn world understanding. 


Q)N THE Adriatic Coast, in Northern Italy, is Rimini, its 
population 36,500. Bounded on three sides by water, the 
city has many fine beaches which attract thousands each 
Summer who holiday there for relaxation and sea bathing 
in the warm Italian sunshine. Last Summer, however, 
Rimini held a special attraction for 30 young men and 
women from 13 countries, all of them sons and daughters 
of Rotarians. They had come to study Italian art and lit- 
erature as participants in a three-week youth seminar 
sponsored by the 32 Rotary Clubs of District 186. 

The second seminar conducted by the District, its genial 
hosts were the 41 Rotarians of Rimini, who displayed a 
“fatherly affection” toward the young visitors and their 
pleasures. High light of the opening day was a welcoming 
ceremony attended by a score of church dignitaries, mili- 
tary officers, and Government leaders. Addressing the 
gathering in four languages, Count Leo di Spaur, Governor 
of District 186, predicted, “I am certain of the success 
of this admirable project that brings young people together 
for the study of Italian culture and the development of 
mutual understanding.” 

From the University of Bologna, some 65 miles to the 
north, had come several professors to serve as seminar 
lecturers. Their subjects ranged from the history of Italian 
art and literature to studies of the works of such men as 
Michelangelo, Leonardo da Vinci, and Raphael. It was at 
the University of Bologna, the students learned, that such 
illustrious sons of Italy as Dante and Petrarch studied in 
the 13th Century. Between lectures the students toured 
near-by towns, visiting museums and art galleries and 
viewing classic examples of Italian art and architecture. 

As their 20 days together at Rimini ended, the young 
people felt for each other and their hosts a closeness that 
would remain long after they had parted. As one young 
miss said, “I have a better understanding now about paint- 
ing and sculpture—and about people, too.” 
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Speaking at the meeting inaugurating the interna 
tional seminar is the Bishop of Rimini. Seated are 
Count Leo di Spaur (left), Governor of District 
186, and Dr. Guido Gallina, Rimini Clab President, 





On visits to near-by towns, the students view examples of Italian 


architecture. 


Here they are shown as they stroll in San Leo. 
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NEW YORK LIFES 
EMPLOYEE 
PROTECTION PLAN 


designed for firms with 5 or 
more employees, offers choice 
of these modern coverages 


1) Medical Care Benefits — now 
include Major Medical Insurance (in 
most states) to help provide financial 
aid when very serious illness or injury 
strikes. Supplements basic benefits 
that help meet hospital, medical and 
surgical expenses due to non-occupa- 
tional accidents or sickness. Several 
benefit schedules available for insured 
employer, employees and dependents. 


fag Life insurance — payable at 
death to beneficiary. Accidental death 
benefit optional. 


© Weekly indemnity Benefit — 
payable for total disability due to 
non-occupational accident or sick- 
ness. Different amounts and benefit 
periods available. (Not available in 
states with compulsory disability laws 
—or cash sickness laws.) 





Ask your New York Life agent for 
information now, or write to address below: 
Individual policies or a group contract 


issued, depending upon number of 
employees and applicable state law 


New York Life 


@® Insurance Company 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
(In Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 


The New York Life Agent in 
Your Community is a Good Man to Know | 
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hospital! staff more time for other tasks. 

A similar ward was set up on the 
men’s side, with equally gratifying re- 
sults, and now the Heckers plan to put 
other wards on a self-governing basis. 

If the opening of the wards boosted 
patient morale, it had a similar effect on 
the staff. As one attendant put it: “The 
open door not only gave freedom to the 
patients; it freed us of fear and tension. 
Now we go around the ward without 
worrying about being attacked by as- 
saultive patients.” 

Mrs. Margaret Walpole, who has been 
a psychiatric aide at Embreeville for 15 
years, says: 

“T always had to keep a tight hold on 
my keys. They were a symbol of con- 
finement and I used to get my clethes 
torn, my face scratched, my hands bit- 
ten, and my legs kicked by patients 
trying to get at those keys. Now that 
is all past.” 

“Not long the 
opened, I was jumped by five patients,” 
ays Ernest Twyman, a veteran aide. 
“They were trying for a mass breakout. 
I managed to hold onto my keys till 


before doors were 


help came, but I got a beating. Now I 
don’t have to worry about keys. 
“It was hard to like the work when 


you could feel hostility all around you. 
You knew that the patients looked on 
you as their enemy. It was hard to take 
the shrieking and shouting, the 
noises from the seclusion rooms. Now 
they regard us as friends. Everything's 
We like our job, and I think 
we do it better.” 

A psychiatric nurse told me: 
the hospitai ward was opened, most of 
the nurses’ time was taken up by rou- 
We had to lock and unlock 
doors all the time. If a patient wanted 
to get an article of clothing, we'd have 
to get it from the locked clothing room 
We treated them like helpless babies, 


and 


relaxed. 


“Before 


tine chores. 
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PROVIDES SECURITY | Open Mental Hospitals Are Here 


and they reacted like babies. Now they 
get their own things. Our time is freed 
for psychotherapy and the healing serv- 
ices we were trained to perform.” 

There is no miracle in the Embreeville 
story. The Heckers are not miracle 
makers. They are sound, well-trained 
psychiatrists who launched their open- 
hospital policy because they felt it was 
the sensible thing to do. They already 
had a staff prepared to go along with 
the new policy, and they enjoyed excel- 
lent relations with the surrounding com- 
munity, which accepted the open door 
with equanimity. 

Dr. John E. Davis, Commissioner for 
Mental Health, Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, is solidly behind the open-hos- 
pital idea, as was his predecessor, Dr. 
Robert A. Matthews. Under Dr. Davis’ 
urging, other Pennsylvania hospitals 
are gradually opening their wards. 

The open-hospital concept is catching 
on. Recently the Canadian Psychiatric 
Association recommended it as an ulti- 
mately desirable objective for all men- 
tal hospitals. Under Dr. D. Ewen Cam- 
eron the Allan Memorial Institute of 
Psychiatry in Montreal had _ its 
doors open since it was established in 
1943. 

But the widest adoption of the open- 
door policy is in New York, where about 
60 percent of the 89,000 patients of 
the 18 State hospitals are now in open 
wards. 

It all began in 1955 when State Com- 
missioner of Mental Hygiene Dr. Paul 
H. Hoch and an assistant commissioner, 
Dr. Robert G. Hunt, made a survey of 


has 


open hospitals in Britain. Later Dr. 
Hunt returned to England with four 
State hospital directors to study the 
British system. Their report urged 


their New York colleagues to follow the 
example of Britain’s open hospitals, of 
four. 


there now 


which 


are 





“I feel that some of us don’t seem to be taking this board meeting seriously.” 
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Meanwhile Dr. Herman B. Snow, head 
of the St. Lawrence State Hospital in 
Ogdensburg, with close to 2,000 patients, 
had already begun opening his wards in 
1956. Early in 1958 St. Lawrence be- 
came the first completely open State 
hospital in New York, the second in 
the U.S.A, 

In 1957 Dr. Hunt became director 
of the Hudson River State Hospital 
in Poughkeepsie. He wanted to partici- 
pate in the program he had advocated. 
Today Hudson River is almost com- 
pletely open; 95 percent of its 5,500 
patients are in open wards. 

Brooklyn State Hospital, in the midst 
of one of New York City’s most crowded 
districts, has two-thirds of its wards 
open, and is opening others. Manhattan 


State Hospital, on an island near the 
heart of New York, is almost two-thirds 
open. Creedmoor, 6n Long Island, is 
four-fifths open. 

And so it goes. 

“We can proceed even faster,” says 
Dr. Hoch, “when we have more of the 
general public behind us. Although we 
don’t cure patients merely by unlocking 
doors, the open hospital does provide 
the best environment for therapy. When 
the community gives up its fear and 
distrust of the mentally ill, we can un- 
lock the doors and go on with the job 
of treating patients so they can return 
to their homes.” . 

A major responsibility for further 
progress, then, lies with us, the general 
public. 








S INCE the report in the last issue of 
Rotary Clubs that have contributed to 
The Rotary Foundation on the basis of 
$10 or more per member, 35 Clubs have 
become 100 percenters for the first 
time since July 1, 1958. As of January 
15, 1959, $246,211 had been received 
since July 1, 1958. The latest first- 
time 100 percent contributors (with 
Club membership in parentheses) are: 
AUSTRALIA 
St. Mary’s (24); Murrurundi (24). 
CANADA 
Bourlamaque-Val d’Or, Que. (35); 
West Edmonton, Alta. (28); George- 
town, Ont. (23). 
CHILE 
Rancagua (52). 
CYPRUS 
Larnaca (25). 
INDIA 
Brajrajnagar (21); Bombay East 
(40). 
JAPAN 
Sendai North (22); Yamagata West 
(27); Kanazawa East (32); Sasebo 
(South) (27); Nakatsugawa (22). 
KOREA 
Seoul (73). 
UNITED STATES 
Pinellas Park, Fla. (29); Bell Gar- 
dens, Calif. (34); West Terre Haute, 
Ind. (25); St. Augustine, Fla. (79); 
High Point, N. C. (129); Sherburne, 
N. Y. (48); Russell, Kans. (60); East 
Hampton, Conn. (34); Cambridge, Md. 
(70); North Charlotte, N. C. (67); 
Bell City, Mo. (16); Trumansburg, 
N. Y. (48); Sumter, 8. C. (105); Pleas- 
ant Hills, Pa. (32); Idyllwild, Calif. 
(23); Madison East, Wis. (43); Mas- 
coutah, Ill. (33); Point Loma (San 
Diego), Calif. (57); Troy, Pa. (30); 
Berrien Springs, Mich. (23). 
a " * 


Clubs which have attained more than 
100 percent status in contributions 
since July 1, 1958. 


200 Percenters 
Utsunomiya, Japan (43); Nobeoka, 
Japan (30); Auburn, Calif. (86); San 
Antonio, Tex. (382); Beverly, N. J. 
(36); Toms River, N. J. (47); Ken- 


Hotary Foundation Contributions 





A greeting for his Australian coun- 
trymen from 1957-58 Rotary Fel- 
low Donald R. Reid as he returns 
from study in the U.S.A. With him 
is his American bride, Donna. He 
met her on a visit to Denver, Colo. 


nett Square, Pa. (36); Cupertino, 
Calif. (21); Harrisburg, Pa. (240); 
Forest, Ont., Canada (45); Beatrice, 
Nebr. (62); Bound Brook, N. J. (67); 
Woodbridge, N. J. (33); Eastern 
Cleveland, Ohio (109); Greenboro, 
Ala. (41); Jackson, Mich, (151); Lin- 
den, Ala. (28); Blumenau, Brazil (34); 
Grenfell, Australia (26); Stroudsburg, 
Pa. (93); Morristown, N. J. (87); 
Blenheim, Ont., Canada (55); Bronson, 
Mich. (57); Mount Holly, N. J. (67); 
Oneonta, N. Y. (109); St. Paul, Minn. 


(306); Mountain Grove, Mo. (18); 
Seneca, 8. C. (37); Niigata, Japan 
(66). 


300 Percenters 
Cochranton, Pa. (17); Waupun, Wis. 
(37); Lockport, N. Y. (91). 
400 Percenters 
Loving, N. Mex. (10). 
700 Percenters 
Melbourne, Australia (226). 
3.500 Percenters 
Bakersfield, Calif. (199). 
- a a 
One additional Club became a 100 


percenter in the 1957-58 Rotary year. 
It is: Independence, Kans. (93). 
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PROMOTES EFFICIENCY 





NEW YORK LIFES 
NYL-A-PLAN 


A personal insurance 
service—offers firms 
these important benefits: 


* Nyl-A-Plan helps you hold key 
people by giving them an opportunity 
to properly coordinate their company 
and personal insurance plans, 


* Nyl-A-Plan provides the services 
of a trained representative to help 
each employee set up a family security 
program and obtain additional per- 
sonal insurance, as needed, at the 
lower Nyl-A-Plan rates. He also ex- 
plains the value of group insurance, 
other company benefits and Social 
Security—emphasizing how much of 
their cost you pay. 


* Nyl-A-Plan gives employees 
greater security at lower cost... 
boosts morale and productivity, too! 


Ask your New York Life representative 
for a free booklet that tells how your 
company can benefit by installing 
Nyl-A-Plan, or write to address below, 


New York Life 


@® insurance Company 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
(In Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 
Life insurance «+ Group Insurance 


Annuities 
Accident & Sickness insurance « Pension Plans 
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Two Exciting 
CARIBBEAN CRUISES 


Timely scheduled for 
those attending the 
50th annual convention / 
of Rotary International 
in New York City 


TO THE 
WEST INDIES & SO. AMERICA 


on two famous new liners 
Pre-Convention. LV.N.Y. AR. N.Y. 


$$ SANTA ROSA... MAY 22 JUN. 4 
Post-Convention LV.N.Y. AR. N.Y. 


$$ SANTA PAULA... JUN. 12-JUN. 25 


Netherland Antiles, Venezuela, 
JAMAICA, THE BAHAMAS 


(N.Y. Convention Dates—JUNE 7-11) 
Avoid Disappointment! Reserve Now! 
Information-folders, CONTACT 


LACHELT TRAVEL SERVICE 
408 14th St. |OAKLAND 12, CALIF. 


Giant Bass Strike 
Like Hungry Wolves 


even in waters most fishermen 
say are “Fished Out” when 


you use my method 


I have no fishing tackle 
to sell. I make a good liv- 
ing out of my regular pro- 
fession. But fishing is my 
hobby. And because of 
this hobby, I discovered 
a way to get those giant 
bass—everytime I go 
after them—even in wa- 
ters most fishermen say 
are “fished out.” 

I don’t spin, troll, cast or 
use any other method you 
ever heard of. Yet, without live or poppet 
bait, I can come home with a string of 5 and 6 
pound beauties while a man twenty feet away 
won't even get astrike. You can learn my 
method in a few minutes. It is legal in every 






















state. All the equipment you need costs less than | 


a dollar and you can get it in any local store. 
No man who fishes your waters has ever used 
my method—or even heard of it. When you 
have tried it— just once— you'll realize what 
terrific bass fishing you've been missing. 

Let me tell you about this method—and ex- 
plain why I’m willing to let you try it for the 
entire ing season without risking a single 
penny of your money. There is no charge for 
this information. But I guarantee that the facts 
I send you can get you started toward the great- 
est bass fishing you have ever known. Send me 
your name today—on the handy coupon. You’ve 
got a real fishing thrill ahead of you. 

ERIC C. FARE, Highland Park 2, Ill. 


eb en ae ee ae ee es als Gem eee me cee me om aoe me = 


"Eric C.Fare, 





| HIGHLAND PARK 2, ILLINOIS | 
| Dear Mr. Fare: Please send me complete information | 
1 without any charge and without the slightest obligation | 
Tell me how I can learn the method of catching big base 
] even when old-timers are reporting ‘‘no luck’’ | 
| Name 
i oe Zone State 
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How to Desalt the Sea 


[Continued from page 21] 


lowered 
lected 
away. 

Along the shores of the Persian Gulf 
in the oil-rich Sheikdom of Kuwait is 
the largest flash plant and the second 
largest of all salt-water conversion 
plants in the world. Producing only 
200,000 gallons less fresh water daily 
than the Aruba plant, this four-stage 
plant built by a U. S. corporation proc- 
esses the Gulf’s briney salt water to 
fresh at the reported cost of about 63 
cents per 1,000 gallons. Heating fuel is 
free natural gas that ordinarily would 
be wasted. 

At Abidjan, on the Ivory Coast of 
French West Africa, another type of dis- 
tillation system is in operation. Energy 
to run it is supplied by the 35-degree 
temperature differential of warm water 
which is piped in from the ocean sur- 
face and cold water which is brought 
up from depths of about 1,500 feet. The 
French have been working on the idea 
since the 1920s and are now codrdinat- 
ing their work with University of Cali- 
fornia scientists, who have developed 
some refinements. 

In California’s experimental work, 90- 
degree sea water is sprayed into a dome- 
shaped vacuum evaporator 
About 5 percent of it evaporates and 
expands through a steam turbine on its 
way to a condenser where it is liquefied 
as fresh water by cool water circulating 
through the condenser jacket. The other 
95 percent of the feed water drains off 
waste. California’s men think the 
turbine might be produce 
enough power to run the unit’s pumps, 
making the whole unit self-powered. If 
waste warm water from an industrial 
plant were used instead of 
water, costs would plummet. 

Even the foregoing array of processes 
does not sum up the total work in the 
field. There is critical-pressure distilla- 
tion, using heat of 700 degrees Fahren- 
heit 3,200 pounds-per-square-inch 
pressure. And there is compression dis- 


pressure. It is condensed, col- 
fresh water, and pumped 


as 


chamber. 


as 


able to 


surface 


and 


tillation, which applies pressure to in- 
crease the rate of heat transfer. 

But why not use the sun to distill sea 
water, as Nature does when she brews 
towering fresh-water rain clouds out of 
the briney ocean? The energy is free. 
The secret here is to trap the sun’s heat, 
getting maximum use of it. 


In a standard solar still, sunlight 
passes through a transparent plastic 
canopy into black trays holding salt 


water. The black trays absorb the sun- 
light but reémit infrared rays which 
warm the water, evaporating it, and the 
water vapor rises and condenses on the 


underside of the plastic canopy. The 


condensed fresh-water vapor drains off 
into a tank, and the salts stay in the 
tray. California studies show that the 
average production rate is one-fifteenth 
gallon a day for each square foot of 
canopy cover. 

Dr. George O. G. Lof, a Denver, Colo- 
rado, engineer, believes he could extract 
one-fifth gallon a day from each square 
foot, at a cost of about 50 cents per 1,000 
gallons, with a still he has devised 
which uses the soil to hold the sun’s 
heat. His still, filled with about a foot of 
water, sits on the ground, transmitting 
the solar heat absorbed by the water di- 
rectly to the ground surface. Early or 
late in the day or during cloudy periods, 
the warmed soil loses some of its heat 
back to the still, which continues evapo- 
ration. 

Professor Maria Telkes, of New York 
University, one of the world’s outstand- 
ing leaders in the field, has developed a 
ten-stage solar still. 

Low efficiency, bulkiness, and high 
maintenance cost are among the chief 
problems of the solar-still people. And 
a truly weather-resistant plastic canopy 
would delight them. 

Other distillation possibilities would 
be stills powered by atomic reactors or 
by electric plants deriving their energy 
from sunshine. 


Bur removing water from its salt is 
not the only trick up the scientist’s lab- 
Another way to freshen 
water is to the salt from the 
water, to sieve it out, and various mem- 


coat sleeve. 


remove 


brane processes do this. 

One of the biggest applications of one 
of these methods, the electric-membrane 
process or electrodialysis, is in a plant 
built on Bahrein Island in the Persian 
Gulf. Its multiple banks of electrolytic 
cell demineralizers yield 90,000 gallons 
of fresh water daily. 

In electrodialysis, direct electric cur- 
rent charges a positive electrode at one 
end of a tank and a negative electrode 
at the other. Between the electrodes is a 
of compartments into 
which the salt water feeds. The sodium 
ions of the dissolved salt start to move 
the chloride 


series plastic 


toward one electrode and 
ions start to move toward the other. 

But the peculiar plastic membranes, 
which embody ion-exchange resins, act 
like valves. One side of each alternate 
compartment is sided with plastic which 
permits sodium ions to exit but stops 
chloride ions from entering. The other 
side is of a different plastic which per- 
mits chloride ions to exit but stops so- 
dium ions from entering. Soon the salt 
ions have left the freshened compart- 
ment and are collected in the adjacent 
compartments. 

Since this method much 
tricity, it is costly for sea water, but 
it is reasonably economical for brackish 


uses elee- 
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THE SMART WAY 
TO EUROPE 


You sail with a 
gay Who’s Who on the 


s.s. United States 


The s.s. Untrep States—world’s 
fastest ship—reaches Europe in 
less than 5 days. That gives you 
just time for the time of your life. 

You'll enjoy acres of play space, 
a choice of foods from five conti- 
nents, the wonderful dance music 
of Meyer Davis orchestras. And 
Who of 


important, interesting people. The 


you'll meet a gay Who’s 


entire ship is air-conditioned, and 
your stateroom is apartment-size. 


For extra hours of luxury at sea, 
choose the popular s.s. AMERICA 
-long famous for her gracious 
hospitality. 


Consult your authorized travel agent or 


UNITED STATES LINES 


One Broadway, New York 4, N.Y. Digby 4-5800 
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waters. A huge plant being built in the 
Union of South Africa will convert 3 
million gallons of fresh water daily at 
a projected cost of 35 cents per 1,000 
gallons. 

In areas where energy is short, the 
osmionic process being developed by Dr. 
George W. Murphy, of the University of 
Oklahoma, should be popular. Strong 
brine around the unit’s plastic compart- 
ments causes increased ionic activity 
within the compartments, and the ions 
“push” out. No outside energy is used. 

Reverse osmosis, another experiment- 
al membrane process, applies a slight 
pressure to salt water to reverse the 
natural osmotic movement of a less con- 
centrated fluid through a membrane to 
a more concentrated fluid. It squeezes 
the water out, leaving the salt behind. 
Little energy is used. 

Freezing, surprisingly, is another 
method; the University of Minnesota is 
working on this. Salt water freezes solid 
at —6° F., but just above that it is a 
slushy mixture of pure-water crystals 
and brine. The trick is to get the crys- 
tals out of the brine cheaply. 

Still another method, a Texas A. & M. 
project, is solvent extraction, and in- 
volves the use of solvent particles 
which soak up water but not salt. The 
solvent-water mixture is physically sep- 
arated from the brine, and heating sepa- 
rates the fresh water from the solvent. 

Finally, there the ion-exchange 
method, which works on the same prin- 
ciple as a home water softener. Salt 
water is filtered through ion-exchange 
resins which replace the sodium and 
chloride ions with other, acceptable 
ions. 

Research keeps adding to the be- 


is 


| wildering array of processes under con- 


sideration. One scientist has even pro- 
posed using certain algae which absorb 
salt under sunshine but release it in 
the shade. 





Throughout the world the need is not | 


mainly for commercial salt-water con- 
version plants but for the research 
needed to develop lower-cost processes 
for doing the and to test present 
experimental! in sizable pilot 
plants. 

It appears that the cost barrier will 
be broken. Yet, even if the price can 
never be truly reasonable, the desalting 
job will be done, because a growing, 
spreading humanity must have water at 
any cost. 


job, 
systems 


Explanation 


The “b"” in “debt” is silent, 
It doesn’t mean a thing; 
It probably was stuck there 
To give the word a sting. 
—F. G. KERNAn 


| 









Dine, dance, be 
entertained in a giant shell 
set on the ocean's edge. Enjoy the high 
excitement of an elegant casino. Relax 
on a breath-taking ocean beach, around a 
matchless Cabana Club and pool... and 
it's different, so different—for this 
is the sophisticated world of LA CONCHA 
— Puerto Rico's newest resort! 
COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 
Blake Sweatt, Vice Pres. and Gen’! Mgr. 
For information, reservations, see your Travel Agent 
AN ASSOCIATED FEDERAL HOTEL / Cecil Mills, President 


BILL STERN... 
Dean of American Sportcasters, soys 


“I've been looking 
for the perfect 
FLORIDA location 
for years . 


“CAPE CORAL IS MY CHOICE!” 


There are hundreds of wonderful reasons why CAPE 







| CORAL is the choice of thousands of American families 
| who have already invested over $9,000,000 in water- 


front homesites there. It will be YOUR choice, too! 


@ CAPE CORAL challenges comparison! 
| @ CAPE CORAL invites inspection! 
CAPE CORAL, on Florida's beautiful Gulf Coast, is 
| offered and sold on merit alone for as little as $20 
| down and $20 per month! 
SEND FOR AND READ 
THE EXCITING 
"CAPE CORAL STORY" 
it's yours for the asking— 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Send No Money, Please 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE MEMBER 


Lee County and Ft.Myers * Dade County « Florida State 
| SPCCCOEOOSCEESEEOOOEOOOOOOEOOEE® 





Gulf Guaranty Land & Title Co., Dept. F-4  § 
1771 N, Tamiami Trail, Fort Myers, Florida § 
Please rush my FREE copy of “The Cape Coral § 
Story” in full color. ° 

. 
Name . 

. 
Address 4 
Cit Zone State : 
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This “Where to Stay" directory section has been developed as a service to Rotarians so 


that they may stop at the better hotels, motels, and resorts. 
In doing so, please mention THE ROTARIAN. 


for further information and reservations. 


BAHAMAS 


RIGHT ON THE OCEAN— NASSAU, sanamas 


BEACH 

HOTEL 
Pully air conditioned, mag- See Your 
nificent private beach, new Travel Agent 
‘vision level’ pool, Reg- New York Office 
inald G. Nefzger, Gen. Mer LO 56-1114 


enti 








BERMUDA 


The CASTLE HARBOUR ae ell 


4 complete 


luxurious ane all nor. 


rat 


largest 
ir-condit jon 


Bermuda's me 

180 acres, 

shops. Fully ® 
folder, 

utiful color 
oe ar 00 Sth Avenue N. 
ee Cleve., Miami, 
» ’ 


private beach, 
ed accom@ 


WILLIAM P 
Y. 36, N 


odations 


woOLFE, 
Y also 
Phila., Toronto. 
chi., 


CUBA 


More for Your Vacation Dollar 
HAVANA 


Hotel nacional de Cuba 


An intercontinental Hotel 
Swimming pools, cabana club, glamorous dining, 
dancing and entertainment, tennis, tropical gardens, 
patios, lounges, beautiful sea views, gracious service 
and management, 
Tony Vaug 
RM Thurs. 12:30 Managing Birester 


ENGLAND 


SOUTH REN INOTON— rm haheg Eee Aner. 
don's mows pred He bedrooms, 
bath, Che H ‘flotary rar - on ets "every 
WESTMINSTER.HOTEL RUBENS. Buckingham Boates Rad, 
Entirely modernized, nearly bedrooms with private 
baths. Westminster Rotary Club meets 1:00 Thursday. 


HAWAII 


WAIKIKI-WHITE SANDS 
Hawaiian decor. Pool, 
shops. Donald ‘ 














One of Lon 
with Private 
Tuesday, 


Agertmont “—— All new 
lanais, kitehe ar beach and 
‘Don'’’ Wheat, 426 Nahua, fon lulu 15 


MONTERREY-GRAN HOTEL ANCIRA. Famous the world 
over, Traditional hosnitality. 220 rooms, Air-conditione: 
Hotary headquarters. Arturo Torrailadrona, Gen. Mer 


PUERTO RICO 


BAN SYAR—COneAse BEACH HOTEL Pride of the West 
Indies An ulramogern oceanfront hotel—close to Busi 
and ames Weber, mgr 


SWITZERLAND 


ST. MORITZ—KULM HOTEL. Leading Eu with bath from 
86—Am. with bath from $11 Rotary Ch meets 
winter: Tues,, 12:15—F. W Hierrling Mur 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM._DINKLER-TUTWILER 
tion Dinkler Hotels, Excellent Service. Ir X 
Pres, and Moderate rates. RM Wednes Ms 


ARIZONA 





4100 roor 


tion place in Southwest Is Camel- 


Mi 
Most attractive 
back Inn. Scottsdale Rotary Ciub meets at this world- 
famous hotel each Monday noon (12:10 during winter 
season, October to May). The food served Rotary, as 
is extremely outstanding 


egular inn-mates 
write for literature. 


Camelback Inn 


Al PHOENIX ARIZONA 











Write or wire them directly 


ARIZONA = (continued) 


PHOENIX—HOTEL WESTWARD HO. 500 rooms with baths, 
air conditioned Patio pool. Resort atmosphere i mid- 
town location. Fine convention facilities M Fri, noon 


TUCSON—SADDLE AND SURREY GUEST RANCH. For the 
finest in : », those who know keep 
ove et Ranch. Route 9, 

Tueson, Tel No. Main 271 


FLORIDA 








DELRAY BEACH-SEA RAY HOTELS. Per- 
fect, sunny spot for family spring vaca- 
tion! Sea Ray Hotels—both hotel and 
apartment accommodations on private 
ocean beach and inland waterway; with 
private swimming pools. Week, month or 
season. For brochure, rates, reservations, 
write: Sea Ray Hotels, P. O. Box 1127-R, 
Delray Beach, Fia. 











GEORGIA 


ATLANTA DINKLER PLAZA HOTEL. 400 rooms of solid 
mmifort in the downtown section. A Dinkler Hotel. George 
Fowl ler P. and Mur. Moderate rates. RM Mon., 12:30 


ILLINOIS 
pee WELCOME TO CHICAGO'S — 
HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


Meeting place of 
America’s earliest Rotary Club. 
Rotary Luncheon on Tuesday, 12:10 
and special courtesies to Rotarians at all times. 











EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
ORRINGTON HOTEL 


CLOSEST TO 
INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
400 Paimer Jones 


Rooms Manager 


LOUISIANA 


NEW ORLEANS—ST. CHARLES. Agsomepotations for 1, G00 
guests Direction Dinkler Hote Edwin Gaudet 
Manager Moderate rates. RM Wea » 12:15 


MICHIGAN 


DETROIT—ROYAL OAK—UPTOWN MOTEL 5S AAA appr. 
nite with 28 beautiful kitchen apts. 3 miles No. of Detroit 
city limite. Near shopping. 511 11 Mile Rd. LI. 7-7300 


OHIO 


CINCINNATI—SHERATON-GIBSON. Cincinnati's largest, 
1000 rooms with television. Restaurant and 650 rooms 
air-cond. Thomas Corcoran, Gen. Mgr. RM Thurs., 12:15 


TENNESSEE 


MEMPHIS—HOTEL PEABODY. ‘*‘The South's Finest—one of 
America’s Best.’’ 625 rooms with bath, ddéwntown location, 
onditioned. RM Tues., 12:15, Thomas J. McGinn, Mgr 


TEXAS 


DALLAS—HOTEL BAKER. Preferred address in Dallas 
Drive-in Motor Lobby. Completely air-cond. TV in guest 
rooms. 700 rooms. F. J. Baker, GM. Wed., 12:00. 


FORT WORTH—HOTEL TEXAS. The executive address in 
Fort Worth 500 rooms—air- conditioned TV24 how 
food service. Liston W. Slack, Manager, RM Friday, 15 








ROTARIANS TRAVEL 
82% are active travellers. They travel the 
world over for business and pleasure, and 
this directory is their guide. Is your hotel, 
represented? Advertising 
very nominal. For complete rate 
write; 


motel or resort 
rates are 


information and specimen contract, 
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Your Letters 


[Continued from Page 4] 


after retiring was, during the Winter, 
clearing the underbrush off of 35 lots in 
my Dunes property. 

The last thing I ever expected to do 
was to write. My formal education was 
very limited, not attaining the eighth 
grade in school, I was desirous of know- 
ing more about the great region in 
which I was living. I began delving 
into a few historical books I possessed. 
I wrote a few historical articles for the 
local newspaper. Following that I wrote 
a little book on the early history of the 
county. The favorable comment I re- 
ceived encouraged me to attempt to 
write a book on the Northwest Terri- 
tory. I wrote to libraries, historical so- 
cieties, and chambers of commerce in 
the area I wanted to write about. Fi- 
nally I completed a 160-page book. Not 
a masterpiece of English and composi- 
tion, it does contain some little-known 
facts about the Northwest Territory, 
and is titled America’s Greatest Subdi-. 
vision, The Northwest Territory. 

Rotary has meant much to me—I am 
now 91. It is my way of life, for it is a 
sincere effort to make the Golden Rule 
practiced. 


A 70th-Birthday Note 

From Cuirrorp L. YOUNGER 

Los Angeles, California 

[Re: In the Shadow of 70, by Harry 
Elmore Hurd, THe Rotarian for Decem- 
ber.] 

Today I am 70 years old, but still 
active and very happy in the work and 
service that I do in the operation of two 
guest homes for aged people. 

In looking back over the years, I feel 
a deep gratitude toward Rotary, for 
when I was released from San Quentin 
more than 30 ago, hun- 
Rotary Clubs heard my story 
of prison life. That was the bridge 
which I walked to a good life. 
Rotarians gave me help 
and encouragement. Maybe a few re- 
member me and wonder what became of 
the “Osage Kid,” as I was then known, 

It took a lot of doing to get started, 
but with wonderful help from my wife 
we made it, and enjoy our work. 

For me there “shadow” at 70. 
Only gratitude. 


Prison years 


dreds of 


across 
Hundreds of 


is no 


Re: As One Friend to Another 
By Dan McCarty, Rotarian 
Autographic-Register Retailer 
Wichita, Kansas 

General Carlos P. Romulo is well 
known to Rotarians everywhere, and he 
commands attention in all theaters of 
action. In his article [As One Friend to 
Another] in the January issue of THE 
ROTARIAN he states the case as he sees it 
for the Asians and others of the Eastern 
Hemisphere. 

In pointing up what he considers we 
in the U.S.A. ought to do, he says that 
we should learn the spirit, the motives, 
and the problems of the Asians and 
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Africans. We should know, he says, how 
we are looked upon by these peoples of 
those far-away lands. 

I think, however, the General, along 
with many other prominent persons of 
the Old World, would do quite well to 
learn to look at international affairs 
more from the standpoint of the United 
States. There is a terrible weakness in 
the thinking of the Eastern Hemisphere 
people in classing all Western nations 
in one group. They tend, for example, 
to identify America with the European 
powers which held the Orient in colo- 
nialism during the last two or three 
centuries. This is wrong. The United 
States and these European nations are 
nothing alike in historical background. 
And the countries of the East would still 
be in colonial status position were it not 
for the good offices of the American peo- 
ple. Beginning in 1803 with our Monroe 
Doctrine, and following our own libera- 
tion, we took a firm stand against colo- 
nialism in the New World 

Next July 4 we shall have a record 
of 183 years of resistance to empire. As 
for the General’s own country, I am 
sure he need not be reminded that it 
was the United States which took the 
oppressor’s heel off his country. We 
offered it freedom, and on its own 
terms. What more could one ask, in all 
reason ‘ : 

The Old World has natural resources 
equal to that of the New World. It only 
remains to put them to use. This, of 
course, requires educated men, and we 
in the United States have done and are 
doing our part in helping the backward 
nations to learn and produce... . 

When the people of the Orient begin 
to observe what we have done against 
what the Communists merely promise, 
I feel sure that they will see who their 
real friends are. 


) 


Ties H ired by Wireless 
Notes Storrs H. Smitu, Rotarian 
Boy Scout Executive 
San Rafael, California 
We Rotarians of San Rafael agree 
ompletely with the theme of the article 


by Byron C. Sharpe titled Room with 
a View [THe Rotarian for November]. 

Here is why: The Rotary Club of 
San Rafael, Argentina, and the Rotary 
Club of San Rafael, California, have 
built a strong tie because of the re- 
sourcefulness of their respective Presi- 
dents. Roy M. Michael, President of our 
Club, and Adolfo Karzovnik, President 
of the Rotary Club of San Rafael, 
Argentina, arranged by short-wave ra- 
dio an exchange of greetings and well 
wishes on the advent of the Argentine 
Club’s 25th-anniversary celebration. Dur- 
ing the exchange, tapes were cut to 
“play back” the broadcast to the two 
Clubs’ membership [see photo below]. 
Rotarians of like classifications are now 
exchanging greetings and information 
to give further personal depth to the 
understanding and friendship which 
have resulted. Bill Costello, a San Ra- 
fael, California, Rotarian, has given 
brotherly care to this work. 

Now we know that the warm hand- 
clasp of Rotary, whether by personal 
touch or by “ham radio,” still draws 
strong, clear-thinking men_ together 
through the Rotary concept of under- 
standing. 

We liked Rotarian Sharpe’s expres- 
sion “electronic bridges of friendship.” 
We hope to use them often between San 
Rafael, California, and San Rafael, Ar- 
gentina, in the days ahead. 


Letters Bring Call Letters 
To Byron C. Suarpe, Rotarian 

Lawyer 

Glencoe, Illinois 

I have been thrilled and amazed at 
the flood of mail which has come to me 
following the pyblication of my article, 
Room with a View {Tue Rotarian for 
November]. 

More than 100 letters and QSL cards 
—and call letters of 121 Rotarians—have 
made their way to my “room with a 
view” from Rotarian amateur radio op- 
erators in Canada, France, The Nether- 
lands, England, Australia, New Zealand, 
the Union of South Africa, and the 
U.S.A. I only wish I had the time to 


Z 


Photo: (left) San Rafael Independent-Journal 


Congratulations are beamed (left) via short-wave radio by San Rafael, Calif., 
Rotarians to the Rotary Club of San Rafael, Argentina, on its 25th anniversary. 
Looking on as the call is put through by Fran Wells, San Rafael radio “ham,” are 
Club President Roy M. Michael, Mrs. Michael, and Aurelio Matis, a student help- 
er... . Recording the message (right) in San Rafael, Argentina (also see letter), 
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FOR A SONG 


America’s lowest-priced, full-featured 
Adding Machine for only pennies a day! 


Stretch the initial low, low cost of a 
Smith-Corona over the years of trouble- 
free use it gives, and you have an un- 
beatable business bargain! Now color- 
styled for beauty, a Smith-Corona adding 
machine simplifies all your basic book- 
keeping, keeps records straight, helps 
you turn a prettier profit. s995°° 


Priced from a low, low 
Subject to change, 


$119.50 


*Manufacturer’s list price 
F. E. Tax extra. Model shown 


SMITH-CORONA 
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COAT 
aud 
HAT RACKS 


Keep wraps in an order- 
ly manner—aired, dry 
and “in press.” No, 4 
wall racks come in any 
length to fit; 4 spaced 
coat hangers and hat 
spaces per running foot. 

ount on wall at the desired he ight for 
each age group. 

The 56 ft. Portable No. DF-5-50 Checker 
accommodates 50 people, goes wherever 
needed on large ball-bearing-swivel cast- 
ers. Answers the wraps problem, in ves- 
tibules or for meetings, dinners, etc. 
Efficient, sanitary, fireproof and quality 
built for lifetime service of welded, heavy 
gauge steel with square tubular columns. 

Write for Bulletin CK-11 
Portable umbrella and over- 
shoe racks for entrances, and 
storage racks for robes. 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
The Check Room People 
1127 West 37th St., Chicago 9, Illinois 


Clear your desk for action 
with this CURMANCO 
LETTER SORTER 


Invites action 

Clears your desk. Handles, 
Horts, Classifies, Distributes 
work. Welded in one plece, 
Olive Green, Brown, Gray. Let 
ter size. . . $7.50. Legal size 
$9.50, at stationer, or write for 
folder of complete line 


CURRIER MFG. CO., St. Paul 18D, Minn. 
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A SERVICE PROJECT 
THAT PAYS YOU! 


Rotarians are well known for their interest in 
service projects. 


THE SALVATION ARMY 
GIFT ANNUITY PROGRAM 


offers an opportunity to render service and | 


at the same time receive a financial return. 
Here is how it works: 


During your lifetime you will receive a | 


guaranteed fixed rate of income from your 
Gift Annuity (up to 7.4% depending upon 
your age). 

You receive the further satisfaction of 
knowing that after your lifetime the remainder 
of your gift will be used by The Salvation 
Army for the many services rendered by that 
organization on your behalf. 

Liberal income, — tax and estate or inheri- 
tance tax savings — now! Capital gains tax 
savings when securities are used. 

For details write for booklet 
obligation. 


Pe eceesaseeeancaace 
| THE SALVATION ARMY | 
120 West 14th Street, New York 11, N 

1 Gentlemen: 

° Kindly send me Annuity Booklet R93 


R93. No 


' Nome 
5 Date of birth 
- Address 


- City 
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answer each with a personal, rather 
than a mimeographed, letter. 

But here is what is happening: We 
have formed an organization we are 
calling’ ROAR (Rotarians of Amateur 
Radio), to which we shall welcome all 
Rotarian “hams.” And any Rotarian ham 
interested in trying to start a ROAR 
“roundtable” on FONE has but to call 
‘CQ Rotary” at noon CST Saturdays and 
Sundays on AM and SSB: 3960 KC, 7235 
KC, 14270 KC, 21400 KC, and 28600 KC. 

Many travelling members of ROAR 
are planning to make good use of the 
ROAR call-letter list I am sending out 
for “eyeball QSOs” (personal visits). 
Others will be aided in staging Rotary 
Club programs featuring contacts with 
Rotarian hams, 

Our feeling is that the 
organization which resulted from a 
single article in THe RoTarRian can add 
an important and enjoyable new dimen- 
sion to our Rotary—and ham radio— 
experience. 


world-wide 


Ask No Non-Rotarian Funds 

Says Cuiirrorp S. Owst 

District Secy., Insurance Company 

RI Representative 

Leicester, England 

I have read with interest the 
in THe Rotarian for November by Wil- 
bur V. Lewis, Chairman of The Rotary 
Foundation Committee of Rotary In- 
ternational, entitled Plain Talk about 
The Rotary Foundation. In common 
with the great majority of Rotarians, I 
am enthusiastic about the Foundation, 
and particularly, of course, its Fellow- 
ship side. 

However, I feel that if it is to remain 
a Rotary Foundation, it would be a 
mistake to seek large donations from 
non-Rotarians, as is suggested. It seems 
to me that it would be contrary to the 
spirit of Rotary to continue to call the 
Foundation The Rotary Foundation if a 
number of donations of this sort were 
to be received, I appreciate that money- 
raising methods differ from country to 
country, but I am certain that Rotary is 
big enough and permanent enough to 
continue to finance the scheme year by 
year from its own resources. 


article 


Direct Fellows’ Place of Study 
Says L. E. PATTerson, JR., 
Petroleum Geologist 
Midland, Texas 

[Re: Plain Talk about 

Foundation, by Wilbur V. 

ROTARIAN for November.] 
In general, the distribution of Fellow- 

ships granted seems to be equitable. 

But it is obvious that the Fellows from 

abroad have been poorly distributed 

in the U.S.A. In the four-year period 

1955-58, 72 percent of the Rotary Fel- 

lows studying in the United States 

attended schools located east of the 

Mississippi River and north of the Ohio 

River and the south limit of the District 

of Columbia. And an additional 17 per- 

cent spent their scholastic years in the 
two metropolitan areas of California. 

\ mere 11 percent was very thinly 

spread indeed over the remaining por- 


Rotarian 


The Rotary 
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tions of the U.S.A. As a result, a dis- 
couraging few of the Districts have had 
Rotary Fellows studying within their 
confines where it was practicable to 
have them as guests and speakers at a 
majority of the District’s Clubs during 
the period of the Fellowship. 

It is recognized that certain diffi- 
culties will be encountered in a program 
of directing the place of study for 
Foundation Fellows, and that additional 
administration will be involved. How- 
ever, it is believed that the value of the 
results to be obtained far outweighs all 
such problems. It is further recognized 
that limitations of knowledge of lan- 
guage will prevent some Fellows from 
studying in certain Districts. Likewise, 
it is recognized that a few Rotary Dis- 
tricts may not possess institutions with 
adequate facilities for advanced studies. 
But it is sincerely felt that a vastly im- 
proved distribution of students from 
abroad, both in the U.S.A. and through- 
out the Rotary world, is both feasible 
and practical. 

When the average Rotarian has the 
opportunity to see, hear, and visit with 
Fellows from abroad from time to time, 
and in the interim hear from neighbor- 
ing students who have spent a year in 
another land, the Foundation will grow 
as envisaged by Rotarian Lewis. 


‘A Healthy Breeze Awaited’ 
Believes F. W. Fiscuer, Rotarian 
Grain Grower 
Narrandera, Australia 
{[Re: Plain Talk about The 

Foundation, by Wilbur V. Lewis, 

RoTarRian for November.] 

It would be a refreshing challenge if 
The Rotary Foundation set the follow- 
ing goal: Each District to contribute 
sufficient funds to meet the cost of one 
Rotary Foundation Fellow each year, 
plus 20 percent to be paid to the corpus. 
This goal, as the first step, would prove 
invigorating. The Rotary Foundation 
would then really become an integral 
part of Rotary, and the program and 
the fund would grow. 

It may be said that this would not be 


Rotary 
THE 


SEZ 


“I’m going to clean the attic, wash 
the car, paint the garage, repair 
the gutter, mow the lawn, weed the 
flower beds, mend the screens, and 
take a long nap . .. in reverse order.” 
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How to find 
the1insS 
who needs eye care 


AO SCHOOL VISION 
SCREENING TEST 


Fastest way -to determine which school 
children need professional eye care. 
Simple “pass-fail” tests simply dialed 
into line of vision. Folds into compact 
carrying case. 


AO H-R-R COLOR VISION TEST 


A simple, inexpensive, reliable method 
of detecting and estimating the degree 
of color vision deficiencies. Test usually 
completed in a few seconds. Results 
may be of far reaching importance in 
vocational guidance. 


AO PROJECTION MAGNIFIER 


Unique reading aid helps many of the 
partially blind of all ages to read. The 
self-contained magnifier accepts almost 
any kind of ordinary reading material. 
Two models available; one enlarges 3 
times, the other 5 times. Saves the cost 
of specially printed books. 


For complete information write 


American ®) Optical 


COMPANY 


WeSTRUMENT BIVISIONM BUTTALO 1S NEW YORE 
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practical or possible. However, if that 
is the case now, it will never be prac- 
tical or possible. It would be only fair 
to say that Rotarians throughout the 
world have never been so thoughtfui 
about the Foundation as they are today, 
and are only awaiting a healthy breeze 
to fan their enthusiasm to practical 
action. 

Wilbur Lewis makes his point well 
when he says, “Every District must, in 
my opinion, have an active Rotary 
Foundation Committee,” etc. The Dis- 
trict Governor cannot possibly give this 





important phase of Rotary the detailed | 


attention it requires. The District Com- 
mittee should, therefore, be a must. If 
active, it will be the busiest and most 
effective Committee in the District. Its 
work would be invaluable if an 
tious and tangible program emanated 
from the present necessity. 


‘Blueprint for Tyranny’ 
Thinks SARTELL PRENTICE, JR. 
Rotarian 
Profit-Sharing Counsellor 
Dobbs Ferry, New York 


ambi- 


I was deeply concerned over the pub- | 
lication of Bill of Rights for the World, | 


by René Cassin, in praise of the United 
Nations Universal Declaration 
man Rights [THe Rotarian for Decem- 
ber]. Far from being a “Declaration of 
Human Rights,” the U. N. Declaration 
and the Covenant which was subse- 
quently prepared to implement the Dec- 
laration represent a blueprint for tyr- 
anny. 

I spent a year and a half (April, 1946- 
November, 1947) as administrative sec- 
retary of the Commission of the 
Churches on’ International Affairs, a 
joint commission of the World Council 
of Churches and the International Mis- 
sionary Council. 
ing this period was spent attending 
meetings of the Commission on Human 


Rights of the United States while that | 


Commission was drafting this Declara- 
tion. It 
experience. As a result of my expe- 
riences, I have become completely dis- 
illusioned as to the United Nations. 
With all the taxpayers’ money that is 


| used to propagandize the United Na- 
| tions, I can well sympathize with your 


decision to publish this article on the 
Declaration of Human Rights. 

To me the importance of Rotary lies 
in the channels opened by Rotary for 
person-to-person contacts and friend- 
ships with individuals of different coun- 
tries, all of which completely bypass 
Governments. 


Safety Article Put to Use 

Reports Mrs. Micprep 8, HONAN 

Joplin, Missouri 

I was struck by the truth in J] Am My 
Brother's Keeper, by Tom C. Hamm 
[THe Rotarian for August, 1958]. 
it out and my teen-age daughter took 
it to school for her teacher of driver 
education. At the next class session he 
read the entire article and used it to 
stress courtesy and Christianity in 
driving. 


Most of my time dur- | 


was a profoundly disturbing | 


I cut | 


of Hu- | 
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— Geslelner 
__,..stencil duplicating 


- that looks like printing! 


This new, advanced, stencil du- 
plicating process now makes of- 
fice printing by your office girl a 
money saving reality. Automatic, 
swift, silent and clean, Gestetner 
will reel off your forms, bulletins, 
literature, and... yes. . . illus- 
trated catalog pages, too... 
all at a fraction of the price you 
paid to have them done on the 
outside. Even paste-up layouts 
can be made into stencils elec- 
tronically, affording you a limit- 
less range of quality work you 
can do in your own office. 

« Adifferent model for every size need 


and budget. A Gestetner costs no more 
than the old fashioned mimeo! 


GESTETNER DUPLICATOR CORPORATION 
216 Lake Avenue, Dept. 33, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Send descriptive literature and specimens. 
WAME 
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Better Appear- 
ance, Durability 
and Strength. 
Finest Construction, 
Workmanship, Finish. 
Choice of many Top 
Materials and Colors. 
Write For Folder 


ables 
MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


2746 S$. 34th St., Milwaukee 46, Wis., Dept. F 








1 USED METALWORKING 
| MACHINERY 

1 LATEST TYPE LATHES, 

| MILLERS, GRINDERS, ETC. 
FAIRFIELD EQUIPMENT CO. 


We buy A. D, LOESER—Pres. 
entire plants | 30 Sanford St., Fairfield, Conn. 





"Buy with 
confidence” 














GOVERNMENT 40 ACRE 


OIL LEASE $100. 


Act of Congress gives citizens equal rights with 
Oil Co.'s to obtain Gov't. leases. You do no drill- 
ing, yet may share in fortunes made from oil on 
public lands. (Payments if desired) Licensed G 
lionded Oil Brokers. Free information G Maps of 


booming areas, Write: 


horTH AMERICAN O!L SURVEYS 
8272-BZ Sunset Bivd., Los Angeles 46, Calif 


EVERYTHING YOUR CLUB NEEDS! 





Emblems for Every Purpose 
PAST OFFICERS LAPEL BUTTONS 


RINGS—CHARMS—SHIELDS—PLAQUES 
ROAD SIGNS 


(Reflectorized and 
Porcelain Enamel) 


Speaker's Stands 
Bronze Bells 

Club Banners 

Club Flags 
Luncheon Badges 
Record Systems 
Emblem Souvenirs 


FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS 
Seventy rayon flags, size 4" x 6", of $3500 


countries in which there are Rotary 
Clubs. Mahogany finish display stand. 


F 
Raised emblem. Complete. 0.8. 


Chicago 





WRITE FOR CATALOG R-18 














RUSSELL-HAMPTON Co. 
103 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6 
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The Compleat Rotarian 

Puitiep Wo. Ort, Jr., Rotarian 

Bakers’ Supplies Distributor 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

What is the Compleat Rotarian? 
What is the mystical significance, if 
any, that goes with this appellation— 
and, most important, just what does one 
do to earn the compliment, if it is a 
compliment? To put it quite simply, 
the Compleat Rotarian, as I think of 
him, is a man who has come full circle 
in the Object of Rotary. He is a man 
who has tasted and experienced and 
who lives—not one, not two, nor three, 
but all four avenues of Rotary’s Object. 
He is a man who has embraced this 
great ideal of service of ours—and has 
found in it real enjoyment, not grudg- 
ing lip service. He has accepted it, if 
you please, as an indelible stamp on his 
character and made it a way of life.— 
From a Rotary Club address. 


Mental Vitamins 
CLARK S. HAAS 
Laguna Beach, California 

When you have something to say toa 
group, it is a good rule to get up, speak 
up, and shut up. 

To blame others for your failures is 
the whine of weaklings. 

The world always needs your smiles, 
but most especially on days when the 
sun does not shine. 

An empty pocketbook is a heavy load 
to lug along into old age. 

To live happily there may be many 
things in your life you will have to 
forget. 

If you have “I” trouble, be your own 
doctor and cure yourself. 
With some the voice 

needs a loud-speaker. 

No job is as hard to do as no job to 
do at all. 


of conscience 


Then All Will Share 
DANIEL J. FRIEDMAN, Rotarian 
Men's Clothing Manufacturer 
Richmond, Virginia 
THEN ALL WILL SHAR! 
The spirit of service and friendship 
Will someday encompass the earth, 
Then, as God has intended, 
Will man have proven his worth. 


Now is the time to get started, 

Rotary shows us the way 

Toward having complete understanding, 
Toward having a happier day. 


Then all will share in the beauty, 
For all will have shared in the plan, 
Creating for our worth-while world 
A truly worth-while man. 
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Going to Europe 
this year? 


Alcar is a must abroad... 


and Citroen is the best, with a car priced 

for every budget! 

Order it here, Claim it there, 

Drive it there, Bring it...home! 

Or take advantage of the Direct Factory 

Budget Plans for Repurchase. Write now 

for free booklet and for early reservation to: 
Citroen Overseas Delivery Dept. 


CITROEN CARS 
Ss 2 = 2 Se A RV US Oe eS 


300 Park Avenue, Dept. RT-3, New York, N. Y. 
8423 Wilshire Blvd., Dept. RT-3, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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FOR I 
memoraBLe | 
OCCASIONS | 


IN BRONZE 
OR ALUMINUM | 


A few dollars buys a lifetime of 
appreciation with United States 
Bronze plaques, honor rolls, 
testimonials, memorials, and awards. 


1 UNITED STATES BRONZE Sign Co. Inc. ; 
Dept. R, 101 W. 31st Street, N. ¥. 1, N. Y. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
books. All 


and beautifully designed . subjects 
welcomed. Write, send your MS directly 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. Mr. TERRY 489 FIFTH AVE. 


NEW YORK 17, N. ¥ 
now Om 


POL Pare LT 
a a Customne® 


Powerful 











a 
selling for $4.95. 
Send cash, check 
or money order. 
Sorry, no C.0 ‘s 


BRUCE SALES CO. 


121 East 24 St., Dept. B-284, New York 10, N. Y. 
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How Rotary Grows Externally 


Every time a Rotary Club adds a 
new member, Rotary grows—internally. 
How this kind of growth is best 
achieved was described in this depart- 
ment last month. Another kind of 
growth—the building of membership by 
sponsoring the organization of new 
Clubs—is external growth. Thus, every 
time a new Club comes into existence, 
Rotary grows—externally. 

Since its founding more than a half 
century ago, Rotary has encircled the 
globe entirely through the voluntary 
efforts of men to share the organiza- 
tion’s ideals of unselfishness and serv- 
ice with men in other communities. In 
their work to extend Rotary to new 
localities, Rotarians find impetus in the 
conviction that there is no community 
that cannot be made better through the 
fellowship and service of men united 
under the banner of Rotary. 

During the last fiscal year (1957-58), 
377 new Clubs were admitted to mem- 
bership in Rotary International. How 
they —and other new Clubs that fol- 
lowed them—came into existence in- 
volves recommended pro- 
cedures for the external 
extension of Rotary. The 
man holding the key 
position in these proce- 
dures is your District 
Governor. He has the re- 
sponsibility of supervis- 
ng the organization of new Clubs in his 
District 

He first selects the prospective com- 
munity and then appoints a Rotarian 
to serve as his special representative. 
This Rotarian is usually a member of 
a near-by Rotary Club which the Gov- 
ernor has designated as the sponsor 
Club. The special representative makes 
the survey of the community to deter- 
mine whether there are located in the 
community the required 40 or more sep- 


arate and distinct business and profes- 
sional concerns in which there are 
executives suitable for Rotary member- 
ship 

After the survey is made and the Gov- 
ernor’s approval to proceed has been 
obtained, the special representative, 
often with a few other members of the 
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sponsor Club, visits the community -to 
interview individually the prospective 
members. First to be interviewed are 
the leaders of the community who com- 
prise the nucleus for organizing the 
new Club. Assisting in these interviews, 
and others that follow, offers another 


opportunity for the individual Rotarian 
to take part in the birth of a Rotary 
Club. 

Later, after the provisional Club’s ap- 
plication has been approved, and the 
Club has been admitted by the Board 
of Directors to membership in Rotary 
International, members of the sponsor 
Club have additional opportunities to 
help the new Club get started on a 
sound basis. If possible, the entire mem- 
bership of the sponsor Club should be 
present at the new Club’s charter-pres- 
entation meeting. Later, assistance can 
be given by helping the new Club to 
plan its early programs. All of this, of 
course, to be done under the guidance 
of a special representative. 

A growing factor in Rotary’s external 
expansion is the formation of additional 
Clubs in larger cities. This trend is be- 
coming stronger as metropolitan areas 
decentralize and distinct trade centers 
develop in various parts of cities. To 
nable these additional Clubs to be 
formed requires the release of territory 
by original Clubs in the corporate limits 
of cities. In London, England, there 
are 39 additional Clubs; in Los Angeles, 
California, there are 28; in Tokyo, 
Japan, and Santiago, Chile, are 8 each; 
and so on in more than 200 communities 
that have additional Clubs. More infor- 
mation about this kind of Rotary ex- 
tension in large cities is given in 
Pamphlet 11, Sharing the Privilege of 
Rotary. It is available at the Central 
Office upon request. 

Many veteran Rotarians believe that 
one of the greatest experiences in Ro- 
tary is to participate in the work of 
bringing a new Club into being. 
experience can be yours the next time 
your Rotary Club takes on the job of 
doing the “spadework” of a ee | 
Club. 
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OWN YOUR OWN 
BUSINESS ... OPERATE 
IN YOUR SPARE TIME! 


add $4000-$8000 te 
your annval income 


A coin-operated unattended Westing- 
house Laundromat® equipped laundry 
store is easily operated in your spare 
time .. . while netting you $4000-$8000 
of additional income each year! It is a 
depression-proof business that virtually 
runs itself... provides you and your 
family with future security by building 
capital equity. 


Briefly, Here's What It Is: 

1. Acoin-operated laundry store requires 
no attendants because all equipment is 
coin-metered and easily operated by 
customers. And because they do-it- 
themselves, your customers save almost 
50% on their weekly laundry bill, 

2. Many coin-operated laundry stores 
are open 24 hours a day, 7 days a 
week... providing a necessary modern 
convenience for working people. Extra 
profits ore realized during night and 
weekend hours when other laundry 
stores are closed. 


Here's What It Does For You: 


1, Because it takes only a few hours of 
management time each week, it does 
not interfere with your regular business 
or job. 

2. Accelerated depreciation schedules 
permit rapid accrual of equity .. . offer 
attractive tax deductions. 

Thousands of investors, neighborhood 
businessmen, doctors, lawyers and 
teachers today own unattended laundry 
stores and are now enjoying steady sub- 
stantial extra income in their spare time. 
We have planned over 7000 profitable 
laundry stores throughout the country... 
have the know-how essential to the 
security of your investment. No experi- 
ence necessary. Receive training, 
advice and promotional help from a 
pioneer of the coin-operated laundry 
store. We will finance up to 90% of the 
necessary equipment. For full informa- 
tion, send the quick-action coupon 
below. 


ALD, Inc. Dept. J 
7045 N. Western Ave., Chicago 45, Ill. 


| 
{'d like to know more about owning a coin- | 
operated WESTINGHOUSE LAUNDROMAT | 
equipped laundry store. Have your repre- | 
sentative contact me. I 
| 

“5 

— § 
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Name ____ 
Address. 


an ee 
” © M0, _ine., ., 1958 | 
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ROTARY 
ROAD SIGNS 


Finished in brilliant Du 
Pont Dulux Baked Enamel 













Colors on Heavy Gauge 
steel 

20” diameter with rectan 
gular panels for 3 lines 
of copy as illustrated. 
Single faced and double 





faced models 





Reasonably priced 






Prompt Delivery 


A. D. JOSLIN MFG. COMPANY 
MANISTEE, MICHIGAN 

















ROTARIANS TOURING 
EUROPE—RENT YOUR AUTO FROM 
CAR HIRE SERVICES, LTD, 


36 ACRE LANE 
LONDON 5&.W. 2 


Map Giving All European Distances Sent Free 
“MOVING? CHANGE OF ADDRESS? 


Send your new address at least GO days before the date 
of the issue with which it is to take effect. Either tear 

id * label off magazine cover and send it with your 
and name of Rotary Club or send your old 
is together with the name of your Rotary 
Club. The Office wiil not forward copies uniess you 
provide the tra postage. 


THE ROTARIAN, 1600 1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, 
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FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TABLES 


Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 
Churches, Schools, 
Clubs, Lodges and 
All Organizations 


COMPLETE CATALOG 
ON REQUEST 


MONROE TRUCKS 


For handling and 
storing folding 
tables and chairs 
The easy, modern 
way. Choice of mod- 
els 


PORTABLE PARTITIONS 


Change your idle 
\ space ihto useful 


‘h ¥ arens with these 
‘ Partitions. Ma 
FOLDING sonite panels in 
tubular steel | 
CHAIRS frames with | 
: swivel action 
Steel built, pedestals and 
sturdy, con- 





casters or glides 


venient, 





COMPANY 
Colfax, lowa 
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HOBBIES fall easily into two groups: 
the usual (such as stamp collecting and 
photography) and the unusual (like 
archaeology and turtle racing). Rorar- 
IAN Harry SLOAN, a high-school principal 
in Oswego, Kansas, has the 
latter group, as you'll learn from his 
story about it, 


one ‘7 


™ 
E; VERYONE, I am sure, has seen those 
highway signs that tell motorists they 


are entering a town that is the “Capital 


of the World” for some particular com- 
modity or activity. I have seen hun- 
dreds, and have also heard many radio 


announcers say that their station is lo- 
cated in the “Capital of the World” for 
apples or cheese or sunshine. A few 
years ago I began a research program 
to find out how many communities use 
this descriptive phrase. It’s an unusual 
hobby—some might call it “offbeat’— 
but it has brought me loads of interest- 
ing facts. 

My first move was to send out a ques- 
tionnaire about the “world capital” 


claim to every State Chamber of Com- 
merce and to a large number of cities 
in the U.S.A. The response was sur- 


prising. Hundreds of letters came back 
from State and city officials, and scores 
of them supported their claims to the 
title quite substantially. Many sent 
bulky packages of folders, booklets, pho- 
tographs, maps, and warm invitations 
to visit their area. My overworked mail- 
man soon began delivering my mail in 
a special hand truck instead of the 
usual shoulder pouch. 

Eventually word got around to my 
neighbors, high-school students, and fel- 
low Rotarians that I was collecting in- 
formation on this subject, and that 
alerted them to “world capital” signs. 
So enthusiastic has been their search 
that occasionally I have been called late 
at night by a returned vacationer who 
saw one of the signs and wanted me to 
know about it. “Harry,” they say, “do 
you know about Podunk? It calls itself 
the ‘Doorbell Capital of the World.’’ 

Well, as a result of much correspond- 
ence and the help of many friends, I 
have gathered a long list of “world capi- 
tals” and some information about most 
of them, Still, the study goes on, be- 
cause it will never reach a point where 
I can say, “Now it’s complete and its 
facts permanent.” New titles keep com- 
ing up and changes occur as communi- 


ties lay claim to titles formerly held by 
others. For example, Kansans for many 
years referred to Dodge City as the 
“Cowboy Capital of the World,” but 


Oklahomans seem to have succeeded in 


transferring that claim to Oklahoma 
City. 
Another title shift involved the Kan- 


sas towns of Chetopa and Burlington. 
For several years Chetopa had a sign 
announcing “You are entering the Cat- 





fish Capital of the World.” But the sign 
became weather-beaten and unreadable. 
So about a year ago Burlington sports- 
men put up a bigger and brighter sign 
proclaiming their 
town to be the “Cat- 
fish Capital of the 
World.” Both can be 
right. The two towns 
are on the same river, 
and the catfish that 
swim in front of Che- 
topa also swim along 
the Burlington shores. 

Some of the most 
popular “capitals” are 
Detroit, Michigan—the 
“Motor Capital”; Traverse City, 
gan—the “Cherry Capital”; Barre, Ver- 
mont—the “Granite Capital”; and We- 
natchee, Washington—the “Apple Cap- 
ital.”” In addition to those few, there are 
‘capitals” for the following: berries, 
corn-cob pipes, eggs, football, hay, iron 
ore, lighting, magic, nylon, oil, peanuts, 
sunshine, weather, and youth. The list 
goes on and on. 

My alphabetical list of capitals con- 
tains no J’s, K’s, Q’s, U’s, V’s, X’s, or Z’s 
As far as I know, ave are no “world 
capitals” whose names begin with those 
letters. I’d enjoy being proved wrong, 
though, by readers who know otherwise. 





Sloan 


Michi- 


What’s Your Hobby? 


Conversation with oneself is not the most 
interesting thing in the world. And neither 
is a hobby which excludes others of similar 
bent. If you would like to share your par- 
ticular interest with members of Rotary 
families, just drop Tue HosspyHorse Groom 
a line—that is, if you are a Rotarian or a 
Rotarian’s wife or child—and he will list 
your name below, though it may be a num- 
ber of months before it appears. All he asks 
is that you acknowledge correspondence 
which may come your way. 

Chess: Bill Oien (son of Rotarian—would 
like to play chess by mail with = gy baag) or 
their sons or daughters), 818 Ninth Ave. 
Ashland, Wis., U.S.A. 

Rotary Club Banners: Laurence J. 
Thompson (collects Rotary Club banners for 
his Club; will exchange with other Clubs), 
100 Highland Ave., Manhattan Beach, Calif., 
U.S.A 


Stamps: Philly N. Karani (19-year-old son 
of Rotarian—collects stamps; will exchange 
with collectors outside India), 6 Prince of 
Wales Drive, Poona 1, India. 

Plastic Tiles: Samuel Kinder 
hear from any Rotarian outside Australia 
interested in manufacture, distribution, and 
or application of plastic wall tiles and fit- 
tings; literature on same would be appre- 
ciated), 75 Darby St., Newcastle, Australia 

Stamps: Harry Sandelin (27-year-old sor 
of Rotarian—will exchange stamps with ad 
vanced collectors), Astrém, Oulu, Finland 

Precious and Semiprecious Stones: 
Paul Collins (collects precious and semipre- 
cious stones in the rough; will trade), 304 
N. Kansas Ave., Liberal, Kans., U.S.A 

Stamps: Elan Manham (12-year-old son of 
Rotarian—collects stamps; will exchange), P 
O. Box 148, Tel Aviv, Israel 

Humorous Sayings: Bonnie Kilpatrick 
(15-year-old daughter of Rotarian—collects 
cute sayings and humorous poetry; will ea 
change), c/o F. C. J. Convent, 9906 110th St 
Edmonton, Alta, Canada. 

Stampa: David Paterson (9-year-old son of 


(wishes to 


THE ROTARIAN 


Those meeting A. W. (“Pete”) Mark 
at Rotary’s 1958 Convention might re- 
member him as the fellow who, with a 
few deft snips, could scissor a Rotary 
emblem from a folded sheet of paper. 
He’s the President of the Rotary Club 
of New Westminster, B. C., Canada. 


Rotarian—collects stamps; will exchange 
ith girls and boys in other countries), High- 
field Road, Feilding, New Zealand. 

Stamps: Denis Brisson (13-year-old son of 
Rotarian—collects stamps; will exchange 
Canadian stamps for those of other coun- 
ries), Box 201, Valleyfield, Que., Canada. 

Pen Pals: The following have indicated 
nterest in having pen friends: 

Diane Milo (13-year-old daughter of Ro- 
farian—wants English-speaking pen pals in 
France, Australia, Hawaii, Switzerland, Can- 
ada, Italy; enjoys popular music, dancing, 
ports), 2026 Kay Ave., Union, N. J., U.S.A. 

Barbara Avilla (15-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wants pen pals outside U.S.A. and 
The Philippines; enjoys swimming, sport 
cars, art), 219 Buena Tierra Dr., Woodland, 
Calif U.S.A. 

Sarah Weems (13-year-old daughter of Ro- 
jarian—wishes English-speaking pen pals 
outside U.S.A. and Canada; interested in pic- 
ture-postcard collecting, sports, art, music, 
travel, stamps, archaeology), 722 N. Ninth 
Neodesha, Kans., U.S.A 

Patty Shull (14-year-old daughter of Ro- 
farian—wishes pen friends aged 14-16; inter- 
ests include popular music, sports, cooking, 
photography), Buffalo, Mo., U.S.A. 
Shull (12-year-old daughter of Rotar- 
pen pals aged 12-14; collects 
tuffed toy animals, interested in sports, pop- 
dar music Gers Scouting; plays clarinet), 
Buffalo, ‘Me. 7 S.A 

Donna Davis (12 
arian wishes to 
eople aged 12-15; 
ilar music), 37 
S. ( U.S.A. 

Debbie Romeis (15-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wants pen friends outside U.S.A.; 
nterested in golf, swimming, popular mu- 
ic, teen-age customs of ag countries ), 
2800 14th St., Sacramento 18, Calif., U.S. 
Whee ler (10-year-old daughter of Ro- 
wishes pen friends in U.S.A. and 
Canada; plays piano and clarinet; collects 
famps, cups, saucers), Box 606, Garland. 
lex U.S.A 

Mary Ann Meijuire (14-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—wants pen pals aged 14-16 in 
Canada, Iraq, U.S.A,; likes swim- 
collecting stamps; will exchange 
25 Hira St., Hilo, Hawaii. 
annon (17-year-old son of Rotarian 
sted in music dancing, dra- 
collects stamps and popular records), 
D. 2, Humboldt, Kans., U.S.A 
Nam MecNatt (18-year-old daughter of 
interested in dramatics, travel, 
sports, dancing, popular music), 501 
wood, Marshall, Tex U.S.A 
Crain (11-year-old son 
lects stamps, rocks, shells, 
“re 1303 C St., Fairbury, 
Judith A. Pellaupessy 


St.. 


ewing 
Judy 


an wants 


-year-old daughter of Ro- 
correspond with young 
likes sports, dancing, pop- 
Windman Dr., Greenville, 


Kay 
arian 


’ortugal 
art, 
ostcards) 
Todd ¢ 


intere 


ing 


sports, 


Rotarian 


eater 
Shad 
of Rotarian 
airplane pic 
Nebr., U.S.A. 
(20-year-old daugh- 
Rotarian—interested in stamps, dolls, 
music, dancing, ethnology, eth- 
ography, languages, history), 19, Djalan 
Mendut (Nr. “The Box”), Djakarta III/19, 
ionesia 


Bruce 


CO 


er of 


vostcards, 


Marcu, 1959 


Nilda Llano (/6-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wishes English-speaking pen _ pals; 
interested in stamps, coins, postcards, brace- 
lets, handkerchiefs, music), Medicion First, 
Imus, The Philippines. 

Carol Arnold (/4-year-old daughter of Ro- 
tarian—wants correspondents aged 14-17; 
interests include art, stamps, world affairs), 
131 W. Main St., Riverhead, N. Y., U.S.A 

Kathy Jacomb (15-year-old daughtér of 
Rotarian—wishes correspondents aged 14- 
18 preferably outside U.S.A.; enjoys music, 
sports, travel, movies, collecting coins and 
0) aaa 1510 Indiana Ave., La Porte, Ind., 


Howard J. B. Sinclair (wishes to corre- 

ond with U.S.A. Rotarian with Rotary 
classification of ‘ladies’ hairdressing’), 105 
Hamlet St., Stratford, New Zealand. 

Lochan P. Naidu (22-year-old son of Ro- 
tarian—interested in psychology and hyp- 
notism; movies, photography; collects dolls 
—will exchange). % Parthasaradhi P. Naidu, 
Machavaram, Masulipatam, India. 

Timothy Finnical (10-year-old son of Ro- 
tarian—wishes pen pal in Germany), 401 8. 
Fifth St., De Soto, Mo., U.S.A. 

Lorraine Siver (14-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—interests include popular music, 
Girl Scouts, photography, softball), 3101 
S. W. 64th Ave., Miami 55, Fla., U.S.A 

Chieko Hoshika (18-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes pen pals aged 18-20 in 
Italy and Argentina who will write in Eng- 
lish; interested in movies and music), Daishi- 
machi, Saijo, Ehime, Japan. 

Cheryl Bartus (1 4-year- old daughter of 
Rotarian—wishes corre spondents preferably 
outside U.S.A.), R. D. 1, Malden Rd., West 
Brownsville, Pa., U.S.A 

Ray Martin (/1-year-old son of Rotarian— 
collects stamps and foreign coins; enjoys 
sports; will exchange base ball cards), Box 
96, Rocky Mount, Va., U.S.A. 

David J. Strong (son of Rotarian—wishes 
pen friends in U.S likes football, swim- 
ming, popular music), 18 Forfar St., Mos- 
giel, Otago, New Zealand. 

Sallianne Wyatt (15-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—interested in plays, photography, 
cooking recipes of othe r countries), Box 131, 
Stoneville, N. C., U.S.A 

Lisbeth Johanniason (16-year-old daughter 
of Rotarian—wishes English- and German- 
speaking pen friends; interested in movies, 
popular music, postcards), Rivgiljan 2 
Uddevalla, Sweden 

Shireen Rashid (daughter of Rotarian— 
desires correspondence with girls aged 16-18 
particularly in U.S.A. and Europe; likes pop 
ular music and pets), 10, Synagogue St., 
Poona 1, India 

Mary Jane Brody (14-year-old daughter of 
Rotarian—w ants girl correspondents aged 
14-16 in Scandinavia, Austria, France; inter- 
ested in drawing, swimming, collecting post- 
cards and dolls in national costumes), Som 
erville House, Vulture St., South Brisbane, 
Australia. 

Lynda Wetterling 
—wishes pen friends 
East and Europe; 
painting, travel), 
ola, lowa, U.S.A 

Margaret McL: 
ter of Rotarian- 


of Rotarian 
Middle 
music, 

Osce 


(daughter 
aged 16-19 in 
interests include 

622 South Park St., 


iughlin (14-year-old daugh 
wants pen pals in U.S.A., 
England, Canada, Australia; likes music, 
singing, drawing, science, swimming, ten- 
nis), 287 Poland Center Rd., Poland 14, Ohio, 
U.S.A. 

Mailande Sledge 
Pocarian—wishes 


(13-year-old daughter of 
English-speaking friends 
aged 13-15; interests include sports, music, 
movies, dancing, Girl Scouts), P. O. Box 36, 
Greensboro, Ala., U.S.A 

Najmuddin Fidahusen (15-year-old son of 
Rotarian—w ants pen friends aged 14-15; in- 
terested in stamps, photography, sports such 
as badminton), 38 Scotts Rd., Singapore 9, 
Singapore. 

Sally Severn (12-year-old daughter 
tarian—wishes pen pal especially in Japan; 
interested in stamp collecting, band music, 
playing flute), 248 N. Church St., Rutland. 
Vt., U.S.A, 

Maureen Baker 
Rotarian—wishes 


of Ro- 


(17-year-old daughter 
correspondents in Far 
East; interested in sports, stamp and coin 
collecting, music), P. O. Box 109, Pieters 
burg, Union of South Africa 

Wanda Wetterling (13-year-old 
of Rotarian—wishes pen friends outside 
U.S.A.; hobbies include sports, postcards, 
stamps, travel), 630 South Park St., Osceola, 
Iowa, U.S.A 

Betty Merrick 
wants pen friends 
12-16; interested in 
sports, horses 
Ave., Denton 


of 


daughter 


daughter of Rotarian 
from outside U.S.A. aged 
stamps, coins, postcards, 
popular music), 205 Fifth 
Md., U.S.A 


—THe Hospspynorse Groom 
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Here’s a unique opportunity .. 


own a high-profit 
second business 
that runs itself! 


Open a Phiico-Bendix Self-Service 
Laundry Store! Many store owners, ex 
ecutives, professional people—businessmen 
of all kinds—are going into the self-service 
laundry business. The reasons are obvious. 
Many of these new-type laundry stores are 
delivering a 25% return on a small capital 
investment, 





Here are some of the facts: The coin 
operated laundry business is one of the 
fastest-growing businesses in the country. 
Customers simply come into the store, wash 
and dry their clothes in metered machines 
and leave. 


Minimum supervision required. A coin- 
operated laundry needs no attendant. Only 
a couple of hours a week are required to 
empty the coin boxes and supervise effi 
cient operation, There are no credit prob 
lems — strictly a cash business. Machine 
repair and daily maintenance can be con 
tracted to local people. An owner can spend 
full time with his regular business or prac 
tice and let the coin store run itself, 


Why are they so successful? Philco- 
Bendix coin-operated laundry stores offer 
a customer up to 65% saving over attended 
type wash-and-dry service, They are con- 
venient for busy people because they re 
main open 24 hours a day, seven days a 
week, They give customers a chance to do 
their own washing — their own way. 
Small initial investment. The cost of 
opening one of these stores equipped with 
Philco-Bendix Commercial Washers, the 
only complete line of commercial washers 
engineered jor coin use, is surprisingly low 
Only a small initial investment is required 
The balance may be financed through 
Phileco Finance Corporation. Return is so 
rapid that many investors amortize the 
total cost within a year. 


Act now! Investigate this exciting business 
opportunity today! Send the for 
full data on business locations in your area 
and help in all phases of planning, finance 
ing and promoting a successful coin store 


COMMERCIAL 
LAUNDRY SALES 


Bendix 


PHILCO 
BENDIX 


.----------------- 


PHILCO CORPORATION 

Commercial Laundry Adv. Dept, R-l 

Tioga and C Streets, Philadelphia 34, Pa 
Please send me information right away on 

Phileo-Bendix Commercial Laundry Equip 

ment, also the name of my local distributor 


Name 
4{ddress 
City Zone State 


ion 4 
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My Favorite Story 


Two dollars will be paid ta Ro- 
tarians or their wives submitting 
stories used under this heading. 
Send entries to Stripped Gears, 
THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 1600 
Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 
Here is a favorite of Mrs. Howard 
R. Clark, wife of a Springdale, 
Arkansas, Rotarian. 


High in the Ozark Mountains of 
northwest Arkansas is a gift shop 
commanding a magnificent view. 
Sometimes, however, the land- 
scape’ is obscured by fog. Such 
was the case one day when a 
group of tourists stopped by, and 
one young woman, in particular, 
was greatly disappointed, where- 
upon the proprietor handed her a 
small viewer with a colored slide 
inside, 

“Here,” he said, “look through 
this and you'll see what the scen- 
ery really looks like.” 

The visitor held the viewer up 
to the window and peered through 
it intently, obviously delighted by 
what she saw. At last she handed 
it back. 

“What a view!” she said. Then, 
shaking her head in bewilder- 
ment, she added, “But I don’t 
understand how a little gadget 
like that can clear up the fog!” 











Let’s Go Native! 

Look at the countries in the first 
paragraph. Do you recognize them in 
their native “garb”? Good! Then you 
won't have any real trouble matching 
them up with the proper nationalities 
in the second paragraph. 

1. Oesterreich. 2. Koninkrijk Belgie 
3. Bigariya. 4. Chung-hua Min-kuo. 5 
Misr. 6. Abyssinia. 7. Tasa- 
valta. 8. Hellas. 9. Island. 10. Persia 
11. Mesopotamia. 12. Erie. 13. Chosen 
14. Norge. 15. Eretz Yisrael-Flstin. 16. 
Rzeczpospolita Polska. 17. Muang-Thai 
18, Espana. 19. Sverige. 20. Svizzera. 

(a) Spaniard. (b) Egyptian. (c) 
Iranian, (d) Thailander. (e) Finlander. 
(f) Bulgarian. (g) Korean. (h) Swede. 
(i) Austrian. (j) Pole. (k) Chinese. (1) 
Swiss. (m) Belgian. (n) Ethiopian. 
(o) Greek. (p) Icelander. (q) Iraqi. 
(r) Palestinian. (s) Norwegian. (t) 
Irishman. 


This quiz was submitted by George O 
Pommer, of Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Suomen 


Tongue Test 


English as the words below may 
seem, each is actually in another 
tongue. Link the words in the first 
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paragraph with the correct tongue in 
the second—or can you? 

1, Eau de Cologne. 2. Khaki. 3. Kibit- 
zer. 4. Gymnasium. 5. Sauerkraut. 6. 
Wickiup. 7. Samoyed. 8. Kayak. 9. 
Marihuana. 10. Pal. 11. Chow mein. 

(a) Latin. (b) Russian. (c) German. 
(d) French. (e) Chinese. (f) Eskimo. 
(g) Romany. (h) Spanish. (i) Yiddish. 
(j) American Indian—Algonquin. (k) 
Hindi. 

This quiz was submitted by Ida M. Par- 
due, of Romulus, New York. 

The answers to these quizzes will be 
found in the next column. 





“It’s a 


Wife to husband sick in bed: 
sympathy card from your secretary to 


me.” — Rotogram, NortH SACRAMENTO, 


CALIFORNIA, 


A man who was fond of playing prac- 
tical jokes sent a friend a telegram, 
charges collect, which read: “I am per- 
fectly well.” 

About a week later the joker received 
a heavy package on which he was re- 
quired to pay very considerable charges. 
Opening it, he found a big block of con- 
crete, on which was pasted the message: 
“This is the weight your telegram lifted 


from my mind.”—The Connecting Rod, 
SALEM, INDIANA, 


Two men were discussing their new 
boss. “You can’t help liking the guy,” 
said one. “If you don’t, he fires you.”— 
The TuscoTarian, Tusco.a, ILLINOIs. 


The fat man and his wife were re- 
turning to their seats in the theater 
after the intermission. 

“Did I step on your toes as I went 
out?” he asked a man at the end of the 
row. 

“You did,” replied the other grimly, 
expecting an apology. 

The fat man turned to his wife: “All 
right, Mary,” he said, “this is our row.” 
—Roto-Pep, ANNISTON, ACABAMA, 


There’s a line on the ocean where by 
crossing you can lose a day. There’s 
one on the highway where you can do 


even better—The Good Felloe, East 
MOLINE, ILLINOIs. 
An insomniac is a guy who keeps 


sheep jumping over a fence all night 
just because he can’t sleep.—Rotary 
Roar, ELMIRA, New York. 


Nothing Slipshod 
Whether a job is large or small, 
If I can’t do it well I won't do it at all, 
And I owe to such firm self-discipline 
Job after job I refuse to begin! 
—THOoMAS USK 
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The Fixer pays $5 for the first four lines 
of an original limerick selected as the 
month's limerick-contest winner. Address 
him care of The Rotarian Magazine, 1600 
Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. 

** * 

This month's winner comes from R. An- 
son Clawson, a Taylorville, Illinois, Ro- 
tarian. Closing date for last lines to com- 
plete it: May 15. The "ten best'’ entries 
will receive $2. 


GAIL'S TALE 


A mischievous fellow named Gail 
Liked to tie cans to every dog's tail, 
The pups loudly barked, 
But Gail then remarked, 


ee ee 


END RESULT 


Here again is the bobtailed limerick 
presented in The Rotarian for November: 
A quarterback speedy and strong 
Hugged the football as he ran along, 
But as he passed the ball, 
He found no ends at all, 


Printed in U.8.A.—W. F. Hall Printing Co 


Here are the "ten best" last lines: 

The direction he travelled was wrong. 
(Melvin Hoagenson, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Black River Falls, Wisconsin.) 

Why can't they be where they belong! 

(Mrs. A. K. Vaughan, wife of an 
Alhambra, California, Rotarian.) 

His aim, not his signal, was wrong. 

. M. Keenlyside, member of the Rotary 
Club of Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada.) 
‘Stead of football he now plays ping-pong. 

(R. M. Raleigh, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Brandon, Vermont.) 

Said the coach, “You have sung your swan 

song.” 

(Carl Shrode, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Evansville, Indiana.) 

So he yelled, "What the heck has gone 

wrong?” 

(E. Macaulay, of Goulburn, Australia.) 

So he caught it himself. Is that wrong? 

(Dick Carter, member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Muskogee, Oklahoma.) 
W hich dismayed every tan in the throng. 
(Herbert L. Kayton, member of the 
Rotary Club of Savannah, Georgia.) 

And the ba!/! bounced off into the throng. 
(Joseph W. Fuld, member of the 
Rotary Club of Hailey, Idaho.) 
Somebody goofed! The play was all wrong. 
(Mrs. C. G. Crowell, wife of 
an Augusta, Maine, Rotarian.) 


THE ROTARIAN 











Use this card NOW to REQUEST YOUR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 
for 50th Annual Convention of Rotary International...NEW YORK CITY 


For complete information concerning hotels and room rates, please refer to the 
inside back cover of this issue of THE ROTARIAN. 


Please give complete information and mail the attached card as indicated on the 
reverse side. Prompt attention to this matter will give you a better chance of getting 
accommodations in one of the hotels of your choosing. 


(DETACH HERE) 


Rotary Convention Hotel Committee 
New York City . . 7-11 June, 1959 
REQUEST FOR HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


Name. 
Address 
Member Rotary Club of ‘ = . i with membership of 


Classification in Rotary 


(if senior active or past service, g 


Offices and committee membership held in Rotary club 


Offices and committee membership held in R.1. 














Detach this card form, after filling in COMPLETELY, and mail promptly to: 


Rotary Convention Hotel Committee 
c/o New York Convention and Visitors Bureau 
90 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York, U.S.A. 


This is the only distribution of the official hotel accommodation request form which 
will be made to Rotarians in the U.S.A., Canada and Bermuda. A separate mailing 
of the form has been made to Rotary clubs in other countries. 


If additional forms are needed, they may be obtained from the Rotary Convention 
Hotel Committee at the above address or from 
Rotary International, 1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A. 


List at least three choices of hotels: 

1 

2 ; ; = 

Approximate room rate desired: $__ 

Type of accommodations desired: 
Room for one Suite (parlor and _._bedroom(s) 
Room for two (twin beds) for persons.) 


Room for two (double bed) Other 


describe 


Date of arrival “ ~ Date of departure 


Name others in party 
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NEW YORK HAS AN ABUNDANCE OF HOTEL ROOMS 


Don’t Delay—Request Your Hotel Accommodations Now for 1959 Convention 
7-11 June, 1959—New York City 


The insert card below is the official form on which to request hotel accommodations for the 1959 convention. There is an 
abundance of good hotel rooms for everyone—all with bath. Assignment will be made on a “first come, first served”’ basis. 


Since block reservations are not permitted, each Rotarian is requested to complete the form at the earliest opportunity and mail! 
it to: ROTARY CONVENTION HOTEL COMMITTEE, c/o New York Convention and Visitors Bureau, 90 East 42nd Street, 


New York 17, New York, U.S.A. Confirmations will be sent direct by the hotels to individuals requesting accommodations. 


It is not necessary to send a deposit for hotel reservations. If necessary to cancel, Rotarians should do so by 24 May, 
1959. If confirmed reservations are not used and not cancelled, the Rotarian concerned has a financial responsibility to the hotel. 


For the convenience of those arriving early for the convention, registration and presentation of credentials will begin Saturday 
afternoon, 6 June, in the Exhibition Hall of Madison Square Garden. Plenary sessions and evening entertainment events will be 
at Madison Square Garden, beginning with the opening feature on Sunday evening, 7 June. 


The registration fee of $10 U.S. currency per person 16 years of age and older is to be paid when registering in New York. Guests 
under 16 years of age are not required to pay the registration fee, but must register to receive the convention badge. 


A series of Fellowship Dinners is planned for Tuesday evening, 9 June. Tickets for these Dinners may be purchased ONLY 
after arrival in New York for the convention and before 1:00 P.M. on Monday, 8 June. Tickets will be available at the registra- 
tion area in Madison Square Garden. 


Address all correspondence regarding reservations to the ROTARY CONVENTION HOTEL COMMITTEE at above address. 


Following is a list of hotels which have committed guest rooms to Rotary International for assignment, and the approximate rates. 
Each person is requested to indicate his 1st, 2nd, and 3rd choice of hotels. If possible, assignments will be made to one of 
the choices, otherwise to comparable accommodations. 


Rae tr Gee ee, Suit HOTELS and ADDRESSES a aa. Sul 
HOTELS and ADDRESSES es Doubl wins Two-room Suites i joubles wins wo-room Suites 
ABBEY sito siete s0The KNICKERBOCKER sts sho 5 eBeThoo “EEO 
151 West 5ist St. 120 West 45th St. 
ADAMS 10.00-12.00 14.00-16.00 16.00- 18.00 $22.50-25.00 NGTON 8.00-10.00 10.00-12.00 12.00-14.00 26.00-30.00 
2 East 86th St. Lexington Ave. at 48th St. 
ALAM. 6.50- 8.50 9.00-10.00 9.00-10.00 13.00-14,00 MANGER VANDERBILT 7.50-19.50 11. 60-19.50 14.00- 19.50 24. 50-32.00 
Broadway at 71st St. Park Ave. and 34th St. 
ALGONQUIN 9.50-14.50 13.50-17.50 13.50-17.50 20.00-25.00 MANHATTAN 9.00-12.00 14,00- 16.00 14.00-18.00 30.00-50.00 
659 West 44th St. Eighth Ave. and 44th St. 
ASTOR 10.00-15.00 13.00-20.50  14,50-20.50 20.50-50.00 MANHATTAN TOWERS 4.50- 6.50 8.00-10.00 10.00-12.00 12.00-15.00 
Broadway and 44th St. and 76th St. 
BARBIZON-PLAZA 10.50-14.00 15.50-20.00 15.50-20.00 36.00 RTINIQUE 6.50-11.00 9.00-14.50 9.50-14.50 15.00-26.00 
106 Central Park South 
BARCLAY 14.50-21,00 18.50-21.50 22.50-27.00 32.00-55.00 11.00- 16.00 ee 13.00-18.00 23.00-28.00 
111 East 48th St. 15 Central Park West 
BEAUX ARTS 12.00-19.00 _ 15.00-22.00 22.00-37.00 NEW WESTON 9.00-14.00 14,00-22.00 14.00-22.00 24.00-60.00 
310 East 44th St. Madison Ave. at 50th St. 
BEEKMAN TOWER 7.50- 9.50 12.00-17.00 12.00-17.00 17.00-25.00 NEW YORKER 8.00-14.00 11.00- 18.00 14,50-22.00 30.00-75.00 
49th St. at First Ave. —— Ave. and 34th St. 
BELMONT PLAZA 9.85-12.85 11.65-15.85 13.85-16.85 25.00-45.00 PARAMOUNT 6.50-10.50 9.00-15.00 11,00-17.00 22.00-30.00 
Lexington Ave. at 49th St 
BELVEDERE 6.00- 8.00 9.00-10.50 10.50-13.00 18.00-20.00 6.00- 6.50 7.00- 8.50 11.00-13.50 a 
319 West 48th St. West End Ave. at 97th St. 
BILTMORE 6.00-18.95 12.00-20.95 17.45-22.95 25.00-50.00 PARK SHERATON 8.00-15.00 13.00-19.00 13.00-19.00 18.00-35.00 
Madison Ave. and 43rd St. Seventh Ave. and 56th St. 
STOL 6.00- 8.00 9.00-13.00 10.00-14.00 18.00-20.00 ew 7-7 . 7.60- 9.00 12.00-13.00 13.00-14.00 20.00-24.00 
est it. 
7.95- 9.95 12.95-14.95 12.95-14.95 _ PLAZA —- --— 18.00-26.00 36.00-55.00 
Fifth Ave. and 59th St. 
12.00-15.00 18.00-22.00 18.00-22.00 30.00-50.00 PLYMOUTH 6.25- 9.00 9.00-14.00 10.00- 16.00 16,00-22.00 
33 East 48th St. 143 West 49th St. 
CHESTERFIELD 5.00- 6.00 8.00- 9.00 10.00-12.00 _— PRESIDENT 6.00- 9.00 10.00-14,00 12.00-16.00 16.00-24.00 
130 West 49th St. 234 West 48th St. 
LARIDGE —- 10.00-15.00 10.00-15.00 —_—_ PRINCE GEORGE 9.00-12.00 11.00-13.50 12.00-14.50 22.50-35.00 
160 West 44th St. 14 East 28th St. 
COLISEUM HOUSE 6.00- 7.00 10.00-14.00 12.00-16.00 16.00-22.00 ROGER SMITH 9.00-13.00 = 13.00-17.00 20.00-30.00 
228 West 7ist St. poeate Ave. and 47th St. 
COMMODORE 10.50-15.50 13.50- 18.50 14.50-18.50 20.00-50.00 ROOSEVELT 7.00-19.50 12.00-22.50 14.00-24.50 37.00-45.00 
Lexington Ave. and 42nd St. Madison Ave. and 46th St. 
CONCOURSE PLAZA 6.50- 9.00 12.00- 16.00 12.00-16.00 25.00-30.00 8T. MORITZ 10.00-15.00 12.00-18,00 13.00-20.00 20.00-75.00 
Grand Concourse and 161st St. 50 Central Park South 
CORNISH ARMS 6.50 8.00 8.00 — 8T. REGIS 17.00-20.00 22.00-24.00 22.00-24.00 36.00-60.00 
Eighth Ave. and 23rd St. Fifth Ave. and 56th St. 
DIPLOMAT 6.50- 8.00 8.50-10.00 9.50-10.50 — SAVOY HILTON 14.00-17.00 meee 19.00-26.00 26.00-55.00 
108 West 43rd St. Fifth Ave. and 58th St. 
DIXIE 8,50-11.00 11.00-14.00 12.00-15.00 _— SEYMOUR 9.00-12.00 -- 14.00-16.00 18.00-20.00 
260 West 43rd St. 60 West 45th St. 
RSET 13.00-15.00 -——= 17.00-19.00 32.00-34.00 SHELBURNE 9.85-12.85 12.66- 16.85 12.85- 16.85 16.00-24.00 
Lexington Ave and 37th St 
16.00-21.00 20.00-27.00 20.00-27.00 36.00-42.00 SHELTON TOWERS 9.00-14.00 14.00-22.00 16.00-24.00 20.00-40.00 
Lexington Ave. and 49th St 
8.00- 9.00 12.60-13.60 13.50-14.50 22.50-27.50 SHERATON-EAST 16.00-25.00 20.00-29.00 20.00-29.00 34,00-70.00 
Park Ave. and 5ist St. 
7.00 8.00 9.00 14.00-18.00 SHERATON-MC ALPIN 9.85-12.50 12.85- 15.50 12.85-15.50 26.00-35.00 
Broadway and 70th St. Broadway and 24th St. 
EMPIRE 6.00- 7.50 8.00-11.50 8. 50-12.50 14.50-16.50 STATLER HILTON 8.00-14.00 11.00- 18.00 15.00-22.00 36.00-76.00 
Broadway and 63rd St. Seventh Ave. and 33rd St. 
E 7.00- 9.00 9.00-11.00 11.00-14.00 16.00-24.00 TAFT 10.00-12.50 14.00- 16.00 15. 50-18.00 -- 
b Seventh Ave. at 50th St. 
ESSEX HOUSE -_— 18.00-25.00 18.00-25.00 35.00-55.00 TIMES SQUARE 6.00- 8.50 9.50-11.00 10.50-13.00 --- 
160 Central Park South 265 West 43rd St. 
FIFTH AVENUE 9.00-14.00 15.00-19.00 15.00-19.00 26.0°-40.00 TOWERS 6.50- 9.50 8.50-11.00 9.50-13.00 16.00-25.00 
24 Fifth Ave. 26 Clark St. (Brooklyn) 
GOTHAM 12.00-16.00 16.00-20.00 17.00-23.00 28.00-45.00 TUDOR 6.00- 7.00 9.00-14.00 9.00-14.00 _- 
Fifth Ave. at 56th St. 304 East 42nd St. 
GOVERNOR CLINTON a 14.50-19.00 15. 50-19.00 27.50-47.50 VICTORIA 8.00-11.00 11.00-13.00 12.00-15.00 ~ 
Seventh Ave. at 31st St. Seventh Ave. at 51st St. 
GRAMERCY PARK 9.00-12.00 12.00-16.00 12.00-18.00 18.00-35.00 WALDORF-ASTORIA 12.00-15.00 16.00-25.00 18.00-25.00 
Lexington Ave. at 21st St. Park Ave. and 50th St, 








GREAT NORTHERN 8.75- 9.50 9.25- 9.75 9.25-11.00 14.00-20.00 WALES ne 6.00 5.00 8.00 
118 West 57th St. 1295 Madison Ave. 
7.00-10.00 10.00-16.00  11.00-16.50 20.00-50.00 WELLINGTON 11.00-17.00 13.00-19.00 16.00+35.00 
; Seventh Ave. and 56th St. 
KING EDWARD 6.00-10.00 8.00-14.00 9.00-16.00 16.00- 18.00 woOoDsTOCcK 8.50-10.00 9.50-12.00 14.00- 16.00 
120 West 44th St. 127 West 43rd St. 
Rates subject to 5% New York City tax on hotel rooms 





TERRIFIC FOR HEAVYWEIGHTS! 


Good muscle tone is but one of 
the many rewards that accrue 
to the system from daily exer- 
cise. Only good muscle tone can 
keep your figure from sagging, 
your stomach from protruding 
and fat from hanging in rolls. 
Muscles in motion gradually be- 
come stronger, firmer and more 
flexible. This is what beautifies 
the figure, pulls in the waistline, 
and gives you power to endure 
physical strain and stress. Good 
muscle tone in the legs, arms, 
shoulders and back is essential 
to everyone regardless of age. 
Exercycle, by exercising all 
major body muscles in unison, 
does a wonderful job of muscle 
toning, thus helping you to live 
as actively as possible. 


WONDERFUL FOR OLDER FOLKS! 
Improves Circulation... Doctors 
tell you that increased action 
of the main body muscles will 
instantly step up your circula- 
tion. If your circulation is slug- 
gish, increasing the rate of flow 
through your arteries and veins 
will make you feel and stay 


EXERCIS 


AUTOMATIC 


THERE’S NO EASIER, 
of QUICKER, SAFER OR CHEAPER WAY 
TO KEEP YOURSELF IN SHAPE! 


NEW, MODERN, ELECTRIC EXERCISER KEEPS YOU 
FIT, TRIM, ACTIVE AND YOUTHFUL! 


There’s a world of difference between exer- 
cising yourself, and letting EXERCYCLE do it. 
That’s why tens of thousands of men and women 
have chosen this easier, simpler and more con- 
venient way of keeping themselves fit, trim and 
active. For EXERCYCLE is the only fully-auto- 
matic, motor-driven exercising instrument that 
can give you a complete physiological workout 
from head to foot while you just sit and relax. 


There’s no form of indoor or outdoor activity 
designed to keep you slender, youthful and active 
that can compare with an EXERCYCLE ride. You 
can do yourself more good in a few minutes with 
this amazing EXERCYCLE than you can with hours 
of ordinary exercising. That’s why thousands of 
doctors keep physically fit the EXERCYCLE way. 








Helps body muscles to become 
stronger, firmer and more flexible 
without manual effort on your part 








more youthful and you'll look 
better. Where blood circulation 
is poor, Exercycle helps the vital 
organs to function more effici- 
ently, helps the processes of 
elimination and the removal of 
wastes. The normal heart, lungs 
and brain all benefit from 


stepped up blood circulation. Buy it on easy terms. 


SMALL, SILENT AND ECONOMICAL! 
Exercycle is so small, compact and silent, 
most users keep it in their bedrooms, Fits § 
into any small nook or corner. You can ride 
it while others sleep. Plugs into any wall 
socket. Uses less electricity than a TV set. 


EXERCYCLE is a complete home gymnasium 
in itself. No form of artificial stimulation such 
as massages, baths, vibrations, slenderizing or 
reducing techniques can match its overall effi- 
ciency. Once you own an EXERCYCLE, you have 
solved your exercising problems for a lifetime. 
Start now to turn back the clock. Step out to- 
morrow feeling like a million! 


RELAXED OR ACTIVE EXERCISES! 
EXERCYCLE is fully adjustable to your present 
and future physiological needs. There’s no limit 
to how easily or actively you can exercise with 
it. It builds you up gradually, allowing you to 
expand your activities as your muscles become 
stronger and more flexible, without ever exceed- 
ing your limitations. 

Also distributed in Canada 


WRITE TODAY! 


SEXERCYCLE CORPORATION ; 
$ 630 THIRD AVENUE 
> NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 
0 Send me FREE literature and prices. 
eC) I want a FREE home demonstration. 
*| Mr. 

3 Mrs 
s Miss 


oT 





(PLEASE PRINT) 


+ Address 
. 





7 
$ City 





. 
* Zone 
. 








o 
* Telephone No 
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